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One  of  the  joys  of  editing  Vriends  Bulletin  is  “discovering”  writers  and  con- 
cerns that  might  otherwise  be  unknown  to  Friends. 

Take,  for  instance,  Barbara  Babin’s  service/learning  project  in  El  Salvador.  In 
2006,  eleven  teens  went  on  a fascinating  whirlwind  trip  to  El  Salvador  where  they 
learned  about  various  community  projects  that  have  been  sponsored  through  Palo 
Alto  (CA)  Meeting.  The  teens  were  supposed  to  give  a presentation  about  this 
project  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Plenary,  but  because  of  time  constraints,  they 
were  unable  to  do  so.  As  a result,  very  few  people  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
none  outside  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  are  aware  of  this  important  work.  Now,  thanks 
to  Friends  Bulletin,  Friends  everywhere  will  have  a chance  to  learn  about  not  only 
this  trip,  but  also  an  upcoming  trip  to  El  Salvador,  planned  for  July  2007. 

Another  Friend  deserving  of  recognition  is  Markley  Morris.  An  indefati- 
gable peace  activist,  Markley  helped  found  the  monthly  peace  vigil  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  San  Francisco  since  9/11/2001.  During  my  recent  visit  to  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  I had  a chance  to  sit  down  with  Markley  and  learn  of  what  he 
has  been  doing  to  promote  peace.  With  some  friendly  arm-twisting,  I persuaded 
him  to  write  an  article,  which  is  included  here. 

Sarah  HartzeU  is  a Young  Friend  from  University  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA) 
who  felt  a leading  to  go  to  Israel/Palestine  and  work  to  promote  peace  and  justice. 
I first  read  of  her  concern  in  University  Meeting’s  newsletter,  which  published  e- 
mails  she  had  written  while  in  Palestine.  I later  met  her  at  Pendle  Hill  and  asked 
her  to  write  about  her  experiences.  Her  report  about  being  denied  a visa  to  re-enter 
Israel  is  very  disturbing.  Unfortunately,  hers  is  not  an  isolated  case.  According  to  a 
letter  submitted  by  Inland  Valley  Meeting  (Riverside,  CA),  Israel’s  exclusionary  visa 
policy  is  causing  serious  problems  at  the  C^jaker  school  in  RamaUah. 

The  short  reflection  on  Israel/Palestine  by  Ralph  Beebe,  a retired  professor  fi'om 
George  Fox  University,  came  to  me  by  way  of  Colin  Saxton,  the  superintendent  of 
Northwest  Yearly  Meeting  (NWYM).  Nancy  YarnaU,  the  Field  Representative  for 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC),  told  me  about  Colin’s  call  for 
a “Peace  Sabbath”  (see  http;//www.nwfriends.org/Peacemaking/peacesabbath.html); 
and  I e-malled  him  to  find  out  more.  Colin  kindly  shared  material  about  what  his 
Yearly  Meeting  is  doing  to  promote  peace  from  a biblical  perspective.  Nancy  de- 
serves recognition  for  her  tireless  work  in  helping  to  build  bridges  between  pastoral 
and  unprogrammed  Friends. 

Laura  Magnani,  Assistant  Regional  Director  of  the  AFSC  office  in  Oakland, 
CA,  is  not  exactly  unknown  to  Friends.  What  Friends  may  not  realize  is  that 
Laura  is  in  many  ways  a modern-day  version  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  Quaker  prison 
reformer  described  in  our  March  2007  issue.  Laura  has  done  extraordinary  work 
over  the  past  twenty-plus  years  to  call  attention  to  the  injustices  and  inadequacies 
of  our  prison  system.  Her  latest  book.  Beyond  Prisons,  is  a “must-read”  for  anyone 
interested  in  prison  reform.  The  interview  by  hip  hop  artist  Davey  D provides 
highlights  of  Laura’s  work.  Also  included  is  Laura’s  take  on  Governor 
Schwarzenegger’s  recent  proposal  to  build  a host  of  new  prison  facilities  and  to 
outsource  inmates  to  other  states.  As  Laura  points  out,  this  policy  will  simply 
expand  and  exacerbate  an  already  failed  system.  What  is  needed  is  not  more  new 
buildings,  but  a new  approach  based  on  rehabilitation,  not  retribution. 

I hope  that  you  will  enjoy  the  “discoveries”  in  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  and 
feel  inspired  to  share  what  you  are  doing  to  promote  concerns  that  our  readers 
need  to  hear  about. 
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by  Markley  Morris 

San  Francisco  Friends  Meeting 

y 

The  Beginning 

The  terrorist  attacks  on  9/11/ 
2001  had  a profound  effect  on  our 
meeting.  Attendance  at  meetings  for 
worship  nearly  doubled.  The  concern 
within  the  room  was  palpable  as 
Friends  struggled  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  new  reality.  How  should  we 
respond? 

One  major  response  is  that  we  un- 
dertook a weekly  vigil  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Federal  Building.  This  site  is 
conveniently  located  four  blocks  from 
the  meeting  house.  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC),  our  up- 
stairs neighbor,  agreed  to  co-sponsor. 
The  focus  of  the  vigil  was  to  protest 
the  so-called  war  on  terror. 

The  first  vigil  took  place  the  sec- 
ond week  in  October — the  same  week 
the  US  bombing  of  Afghanistan 
started.  Thanks  to  our  unity,  we  were 
able  to  move  remarkably  fast  for  a 
Friendly  group.  Since  then  we  have 


held  a vigil  every  Thursday  from  noon 
to  1:00  with  the  exception  of  federal 
holidays. 

Supporters/Detractors 

From  the  first  the  vigil  received 
considerable  support  from  people 
passing  by.  This  warmth  is  not  sur- 
prising here  in  San  Francisco.  We  get 
comments  such  as  “Thank  you  for 
being  here”  and  “I  agree  with  you.” 
Sometimes  I ask  them  to  stand  with 
us,  an  invitation  occasionally  accepted. 
People  passing  in  cars  wave,  flash  the 
peace  sign  or  honk  and  of  course  we 
wave  back. 

For  a while  each  Thursday  a 
double-decker  tour  bus  drove  by  and 
the  tourists  waved  and  cheered.  Oc- 
casionally we  get  gifts.  One  rainy  day 


a man  brought  us  coffee  and  donuts; 
another  man  on  a hot  day  brought  us 
chilled  bottles  of  water. 

Before  the  Iraq  war  began  we  ex- 
perienced a little  hostility.  A few  pass- 
ersby  hollered  insults.  Some  took  ex- 
ception to  our  signs,  such  as  BRING 
THE  TROOPS  HOME.  Some  were 
open  to  discussing  the  issues  and  we 
had  good  one-on-one  discussions. 
Others  insisted  on  hollering  at  us, 
unable  to  listen  to  any  reply. 

Our  Banner 

When  the  vigil  began,  we  dis- 
played a blue  banner  belonging  to  the 
meeting’s  Peace  and  Social  Concerns 
Committee.  It’s  about  four  feet  by  six 
feet  and  initially  read,  “QUAKERS 
FOR  PEACE.”  This  struck  us  as  in- 
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sufficient.  Was  it  a sly  dig  at  Friends 
who  don’t  support  peace  action  or 
merely  a redundancy?  Stephen 
Matchett  had  the  wonderful  idea  of 
adding  a couple  of  words  so  that  it 
now  reads,  “QUAKERS  ARE  STILL 
FOR  PEACE.”  This  is  apt  because 
every  so  often  somebody  passing  by 
is  astounded  to  learn  that  we  Quak- 
ers, dimly  remembered  from  history 
books,  are  still  around. 

One  man  stopped  to  ask,  “What’s 
a QUACK-err 

On  the  other  side  of  the  banner, 
now  the  front,  we  put  our  preferred 
wording:  “QUAKER  WITNESS 
FOR  PEACE  & JUSTICE.”  We 
chose  the  word  WITNESS  rather 
than  VIGIL  so  that  we  could  also 
carry  the  banner  on  other  occasions. 

Stephen  has  held  one  end  of  the 
this  banner  at  just  about  every  vigil 
all  these  years,  except  when  he’s  trav- 
eling. One  message  not  being  enough 
for  him,  he  also  holds  one  of  our  signs, 
preferring  either  the  George  Fox  or 
the  William  Penn.  And  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  this  one-man-band 
among  vigilers  has  managed  simulta- 
neously to  hand  out  leaflets. 

A Quaker  Vigil 

Our  vigil  has  never  been  totally 
silent.  It  hasn’t  been  a standing  meet- 
ing for  worship,  the  way  some  Quaker 
vigils  are.  On  occasion  many  of  us 
stood  silently.  At  the  height  of  the  war 
a few  knelt  on  the  sidewalk,  praying. 
But  mostly  what  we  can  say  is  that 
some  people  some  of  the  time  vigil  si- 
lently. Most  days  there  is  considerable 
talking  along  the  vigil  line — ^visiting, 
sharing  information,  talking  strategy 
and  politics. 

From  early  on,  the  vigil  line  has 
included  more  non-Quakers  than 
Quakers.  Naturally  we  are  delighted 
to  be  welcoming  and  inclusive.  For  a 
while  we  wondered  if  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  describe  ourselves  as  “a  nonvio- 
lent vigil,”  and  that’s  what  it  says  on 
some  of  our  signs — but  it  turns  out 


Markley  Morris 


that,  Hke  it  or  not,  we’re  a Quaker  vigil. 
It  seems  that  everybody  is  delighted 
to  be  taking  part  in  a Quaker  vigil, 
even  if  it’s  not  aU  that  Quakerly. 

The  Iraq  War  Begins 

In  early  2003  the  vigil  flourished 
during  the  build-up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  on  Iraq.  Our  numbers  were 
larger  every  week.  There  were  mas- 
sive demonstrations  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  around  the  world.  Up  until 
the  last  moment  those  of  us  who 
dream  of  peace  clung  to  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  avert  the  war. 

More  and  more  people  stood  with 
us.  For  a brief  period  we  increased  the 
vigil  frequency  to  two,  then  three,  then 
five  days  a week.  We  all  were  passion- 
ate and  welcomed  standing  with  each 
other.  There  was  a wonderful  spirit 


throughout  the  City  and  the  vigils 
were  vibrant.  Somehow  this  level  of 
activity  was  hard  to  maintain  and  be- 
fore long  we  dropped  back  to  our  ev- 
ery-Thursday  schedule. 

We  were  not  alone.  Many  other 
groups  also  demonstrated  at  the  Fed- 
eral Building.  After  a time  only  two 
vigils  were  left — us  on  Thursdays  and 
the  Buddhist  Peace  Fellowship  on  Fri- 
days. We  decided  to  join  forces  and 
BPF  joined  us  as  a co-sponsor  of  the 
Thursday  vigil. 

Two  Asian  Women 

One  day  two  short,  elderly  Asian 
women  wearing  long  black  coats 
walked  past  the  vigil,  declining  a leaf- 
let. I watched  them  walk  away  because 
they  took  such  tiny  steps.  Near  the  end 
of  the  vigil  line  they  turned  and  slowly 
walked  back  to  me.  One  said,  “When 
I was  a little  girl  my  whole  family  was 
in  a camp  in  the  desert  and  nobody 
came  to  see  us  but  the  Quakers.  Thank 
you.”  I thanked  her,  she  accepted  a 
leaflet  and  they  continued  along  the 
sidewalk. 

A Lull 

As  the  months  passed,  the  death 
and  destruction  in  Iraq  continued  and 
grew  worse.  Despite  this,  the  number 
of  vigilers  diminished.  Many  weeks 
there  were  only  four  or  five  of  us  in 
the  vigil  line. 

Then  the  Golden  Gate  entrance 
to  the  Federal  Building  was  closed  for 
remodeling.  We  wondered  if  we  should 
move  the  vigil  but  decided  not  to.  The 
number  of  people  passing  by  on  the 
sidewalk  and  in  cars  was  undiminished 
and  this  had  already  been  “our  comer” 
for  a long  time,  so  we  stayed. 

Despite  our  decreased  numbers, 
the  spirit  of  the  vigil  continued  strong 
and  the  response  from  the  pubhc  was 
good.  We  continued  to  hand  out  leaf- 
lets. Most  of  these  were  based  on 
material  from  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  website. 

Continued  on  page  21 
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In  Los  Suenos  de  Jocoaitique 


or  twenty  years  Palo  Alto 
' Meeting’s  Carmen  Broz  has 
raised  funds  to  help  rural  communi- 
ties in  El  Salvador  with  healthcare, 
nutrition,  daycare  centers,  teacher 
training  and  salaries,  and  high  school 
and  college  scholarships.  In  July  2006 
eleven  teens  from  six  Friends’  meet- 
ings in  California  found  themselves 
deeply  moved  and  their  lives  changed 
by  a whirlwind  trip  to  visit  these  El 
Salvador  projects. 

In  the  space  of  one  week  the 
group  visited  four  communities,  three 
accessible  by  paved  road  to  within  a 
quarter  mile’s  walk,  and  one  more  ur- 
ban, located  near  the  capitol.  They  vis- 
ited a school,  some  community  centers, 
a war  museum,  and  two  centers  which 
focus  on  peacemaking  through  art. 

Spending  time  in  communities 
which  had  been  guerilla  strongholds 
during  the  civil  war,  the  group  learned 
about  the  real  choices  that  people 
make  when  everyone  around  them  is 
being  killed.  The  generous  hosts  in 
one  community  had  been  guerilla 
fighters.  In  another  community,  the 
people  had  been  pressured  by  both 
sides  to  fight  during  the  civil  war  but 
refused  to  fight  on  either.  With  each 
person’s  story  came  the  realization 
that  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  ser- 
vice is  to  listen. 

Comments  from  the  last  night  in 
El  Salvador: 

• In  spite  of the  US  government’s  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvadors  civil  war, 
people  were  still  so  kind  and  generous 
with  us. . . they  know  that  we  were  not 
the  ones  in  charge  of  US  policy. 

• We  feel  so  strongly  linked  to  the 


people  that  we  met,  our  lives  are  en- 
twined with  theirs,  and  that  the  choices 
that  we  make  in  how  we  live  at  home 
have  such  an  effect  on  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 


Service  project  in  El  Bario  (Maggie 
Coshnear,  Miranda  Chatfield) 


• People  offered  us  so  much,  and  we 
didn't feel  we  deserved  it. 

• We  saw  such  contrasts  of  rich  and 
poor,  the  flooding  and  poverty  in  Apulo 


and  the  fancy  restaurants  with  swim- 
ming pools,  our  lives  in  the  US  and  the 
rural  villages. 

• People  can  be  so  happy  when  they 
have  so  much  less  material  wealth  than 
even  the  most  simple-living  Quakers 
that  we  know. 

Later  reflections: 

1 was  in  a hotel  suite  for  one  night 
[when  we  returned  to  the  US].  It  felt 
too  clean  and  orderly.  I felt  like  I didn’t 
deserve  such  a nice  place,  even  if  it  was 
just  an  ordinary  hotel  room.  Seeing  other 
people  in  the  hotel  made  me  realise  how 
much  we  take for  granted,  because  I knew 
that  many  of  them  didn’t  see  how  good 
they  had  it.  After  the  trip,  America  feels 
rich  and  spoiled. — Robby 

Seeing  children  misbehave  in 
Disneyland,  knowing  children  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  be  amazed  at  everything 
there  and  it  would  be  the  best  time  of 
their  childhood.  Also  the  entry  fee  for  my 
family  cost  as  much  as  a yearly  wage  for 
El  Salvadoran  teachers  ( $400)  and  we 
spent  it  all  in  one  day. — David 

Gomg  to  El  Salvador  was  eye-open- 
ing. Well,  I knew  even  before  I went  that 
this  trip  was  going  to  change  my  life,  hut 


I didn’t  know  exactly  how.  The  experi- 
ence of  actually  living  with  the  lower 
class,  the  working  class,  the  farmers  and 
craftspeople  was  my  favorite  part  of  the 
trip.  Hearing  ex-guerillas’  accounts  of 
the  civil  war  was  invaluable.  As  much 
as  you  read  and  learn  and  think  you 
know  about  an  event  such  as  this  war, 
you  never  fully  understand  it  until  you 
talk  to  the  people. — Aoe 

The  greatest  thing  about  El  Salva- 
dor is  the  effort  spent  at  certain  times  by 
the  locals  [to  entertain  us  and  feed  us], 
but  then  their  happiness  and  enjoyment 
of  their  conversations  with  each  other 
and  also  us  [was  so  evident].  That  na- 
ture of  hospitality  gave  me  probably  the 
most  welcomed  feeling  I have  ever  pos- 
sessed. They  offered  up  their  all,  and  I 
had  just  wished  to  offer  up  my  all,  which 
was  all  back  in  the  United  States. 

The  relative  maturity  of  the  children 
was  extremely  startling,  and  even  the  ba- 
bies, when  tossed  in  their  seats  due  to 
bumpy  roads,  never  cried  and  stayed 
quite  silent. 

They  are  the  greatest  people  I have 
met  so far  in  my  young  life,  and  they  treat 
life  with  care  we  Americans  lack.  I wish 
I had  much  more  to  offer,  especially  when 
they  offered  their  houses  and  their  food. — 

Philip 

With  the  money  left  over  from 
the  trip  and  the  proceeds  of  their 
cookbook  sales,  the  Palo  Alto 
Meetings  teen  group  has  begun  a 
fund  for  youth  projects  in  El  Salva- 
dor which  will  help  provide  science 
books  and  equipment,  art  supplies, 
soccer  supplies  (balls  and  cleats),  and 
a dvd  projector.  To  contribute  to  that 
fund,  checks  may  be  sent  to  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting,  957  Colorado  Ave, 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303,  marked  “El  Sal- 
vador Youth  Fund.” 


Barbara  Babin  is  former  advisor  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting’s  teen  program. 
As  trip  organizer,  she  was  one  of 
several  adults  who  accompan  ied  the 
participants. 


Meeting  Carmen  in  El  Gigante  (Keenan  Lorenzato,  Carmen  Broz,  Andrew  Secrest,  Nate  Secrest, 
Grace  Sullivan,  Robert  Broz,  Miranda  Chatfield,  Eoe  Rodine, Philip  Arcuni,  Adrian  Broz  in  front) 


Adrian  Broz  presents  books  donated  by  Chico  Meeting 


.^4€amlrig  trip  te 


Salvador 


to  visit  projects  started  by  released  Friend,  Carmen  Broz 
sponsored  by  Palo  Alto  (CA)  Friends  Meeting 

July  22-30,  2007 

(Between  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  Service  Camp  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting) 

Trip  coordinators:  Barbara  Babin,  Palo  Alto;  Mary  Miche’,  Lake  County; 
Robert  Broz,  El  Salvador. 

Transportation  in  El  Salvador  will  be  by  microbus. 

Accomodations  will  be  at  the  hostel  in  Suchitoto  and  with  community  families. 
Cost:  $350  for  aU  on  the  ground  expenses  in  El  Salvador,  includes  accommoda- 
tions, meals,  entrance  fees,  and  transportation  (everything  wiU  be  very  simple);  $720, 
approximately,  for  airfare  (United  Airlines). 

For  more  information,  contact:  Barbara  Babin.  Email:  b_babin@yahoo.com. 
Phone:  650-369-1398.  Or  write  c/o  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting,Palo  Alto  Friends 
Meeting,  957  Colorado  Ave,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 


Davey  D (left),  hip  hop  activist  and journalist,  interviews  Laura  Magnani  ( right) 
about  Beyond  Prisons,  a book  calling  for  radical  penal  reform.  Photo  by  Dawn 
Marie  Wadle. 


A new  book,  Beyond  Prisom,  calls 
for  an  end  to  inhumane  and  tor- 
turous conditions  in  prison.  It  calls 
for  the  abolition  of  solitary  con- 
finement and  the  death  penalty — 
and  the  penal  system  as  it  exists  to- 
day. 

On  June  14,  2006,  renowned  hip 
hop  journalist  and  activist  Davey  D 
conducted  a lively  interview  about  the 
US  prison  system  with  Laura 
Magnani,  director  of  criminal  justice 
programs  in  the  Pacific  Mountain 
Region  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  (AFSC).The  inter- 
view was  conducted  in  Oakland,  CA, 
before  a standing-room-only  audience 
of  about  200  people  who  gathered  to 
celebrate  both  AFSC’s  Justice  Pro- 
gram and  a new  book  by  Laura 
Magnani  and  Harmon  L.  Wray,  Be- 
yond Prisons:  A New  Interfaith  Para- 
digm for  Our  Failed  Prison  System. 

Addressing  the  gathering,  Alan 
Lessik,  Regional  Executive  Director 
of  the  AFSC,  asked,  “What  if  you 
wrote  a book  that  called  into  ques- 
tion the  very  existence  of  prisons,  pris- 
oners, guards,  wardens  and  retribu- 
tion? What  if  you  wrote  a book  that 
talked  about  the  roles  of  victims  and 
their  families  in  bringing  about  res- 
toration and  wholeness?  What  if  you 
wrote  a book  that  attempted  to  see  the 
light  in  all  members  of  our  commu- 
nity at  all  times?  What  if  you  wrote  a 


book  that,  20  years  from  now,  will  be 
looked  back  upon  as  the  turning  point 
in  how  we  think  about  justice  in  our 
society?  If  you  had  written  this  book, 
it  would  be  called  Beyond  Prisons.  ” 
Pat  Clark,  executive  director  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  an 
international  peace  and  justice  orga- 
nization, told  the  assembly,  ^Feyond 
Prisons  is  a really  fine  piece  of  work.  I 
believe  that  Beyond  Prisons  is  going  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  It’s  an  excellent 
document  that  really  does  explore  and 
analyze  the  issues  that  confront  us  in 
this  inhumane  system  today.” 

Clark  praised  the  book’s  empha- 
sis on  offering  positive  alternatives  to 
the  rapidly  expanding  prison  system. 
“The  thing  that  I’m  most  pleased 
about  is  that  it’s  not  just  a book  that 
reviews  the  problems  and  the  issues; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  book,  it  comes 
up  with  a 12-point  plan — 12  concrete 


things  that  can  be  done  to  make 
change.  I want  to  thank  you  for  put- 
ting out  a document  that’s  revolution- 
ary, that’s  radical,  that’s  based  on  faith 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
the  right  thing.” 

Laura  Magnani  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  since  1989,  primarily  on 
criminal  justice  issues,  and  also  as  a 
supervisor  for  a number  of  the  AFSC’s 
criminal  justice  and  economic  justice 
programs  in  the  region.  She  is  a 
former  lobbyist  for  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  in  Sacramento, 
CA,  in  the  1970s,  and  was  a co- 
founder of  the  Tenderloin  Reflection 
and  Education  Center  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  1980s. 

Davey  D is  a hip  hop  historian, 
journalist,  DJ  and  community  activ- 
ist. He  has  been  involved  with  hip  hop 
since  1977  when  he  started  out  in  the 


Bronx  as  an  emcee  for  TDK  (Total  three-quarters  of  the  room  will  raise 
Def  Krew)  and  the  Avengers.  Later,  their  hands.  And  over  the  last  few 
Davey  D came  to  CaUfornia  to  attend  years,  my  travels  have  shown  that, 
UC  Berkeley  and  began  deejaying  in  unfortunately,  a lot  of  people  have 
the  Bay  Area,  including  at  radio  sta-  family  members  that  are  in  jail,  at 
tions  KALX,  KPFA  and  KMEL.  He  younger  and  younger  ages, 
has  one  of  the  most  widely  read  hip  We  also  have  a culture  that  seems 
hop  websites — Davey  D’s  Hip  Hop  to  glorify  prison — to  the  dismay  of  a 
Corner  at  www.daveyd.org.  The  daily  lot  of  people  who  are  asking,  “Why 
radio  show  he  co-hosts.  Hard  Knock  are  you  highlighting  this?  Why  are 
Radio,  was  voted  Best  Radio  Show  in  you  making  it  seem  so  glamorous?” 
the  Bay  Area.  He  writes  for  numer-  But  obviously,  it’s  a cottage  industry 
ous  publications  and  magazines  and  for  a lot  of  folks  in  the  entertainment 
is  a member  of  the  Bay  Area  Black  world  to  highlight  prison,  whether  it’s 
Journalist  Association.  showing  programs  like  “Cops”  or  go- 

Magnani’s  first  book  for  the  ing  out  and  seeking  out  artists  who 
AFSC  was  tntitXtdi  America’s  First  will  highlight  the  experiences  behind 
Penitentiary:  A 200  Year  Old  Failure,  jail  and  make  it  seem  like  it’s  no  big 
published  in  1990.  In  the  late  1700s,  deal.  So  I’m  not  surprised  that  we  have 
many  religious  people  were  con- 
cerned about  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  the  Philadelphia  jail, 
and  they  founded  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons. 

Quakers  made  up  half  the  mem- 
bership of  this  penal  reform 
group. 

Quakers  and  other  Protes- 
tants are  often  credited  with  and 
blamed  for  the  development  of 
the  modern  penal  system,  and 
their  influence  was  substantial. 

Many  were  well-meaning  re- 
formers who  were  trying  to  design  a 
more  humane  response  to  crime  and 
poverty.  But  the  end  result  was  a cruel 
and  torturous  penitentiary  system  that 
destroys  lives  rather  than  rebuilding 
them.  Davey  D began  his  interview 
by  referring  to  that  history. 


Quakers  and  other  Protestants  are  often 
credited  with  and  biamed  for  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  the  modem  penai  system,  and  their 
influence  was  substantiai.  Many  were  weii- 
meaning  reformers  who  were  trying  to 
design  a more  humane  response  to  crime 
and  poverty.  But  the  end  result  was  a cmel 
and  torturous  penitentiary  system  that 
destroys  lives  rather  than  rebuilding  them. 


Davey  D:  I think  it’s  very  relevant 
for  people  in  the  hip  hop  generation 
to  be  up  on  the  issues  and  politics 
around  the  prison-industrial  complex, 
especially  when  you  look  at  the  situa- 
tion that’s  at  hand.  From  my  travels, 
and  I’m  around  the  country  all  the 
time,  you  can  go  to  almost  any  com- 
munity and  ask  people  if  they  know 
somebody  in  jail  and  pretty  much 
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so  many  people  that  are  going  into  the 
prisons  in  record  numbers,  and  I think 
it’s  important  that  we’re  involved  with 
a conversation  about  this. 

Congratulations  about  the  book, 
first  of  all,  and  congratulations  for 
pissing  off  a whole  lot  of  folks  in 
power.  There’s  a lot  of  union  mem- 
bers who  work  in  correctional  facili- 
ties, and  private  prison  owners,  and  a 
few  law-and-order  type  of  politicians 
that  aren’t  going  to  be  too  thrilled;  but 
we’re  happy  anyway  because  the  book 
is  a good  tool. 

With  that  being  said,  one  of  the 
first  things  I noticed  in  the  book  is 
that,  in  the  very  beginning,  you  ac- 
knowledge the  role  that  the  Quakers 


have  played  in  the  development  of  the 
penal  system.  And  you  also  acknowl- 
edge what  you  feel,  and  what  your 
crew  that  wrote  the  book  feels,  was  a 
mistake  in  how  the  Quakers  tried  to 
move  things  on  the  correct  path.  Can 
you  start  off  by  talking  a Httle  bit  about 
that? 

Laura  Magnani:  Quakers  were 
among  the  people  who  began  the  first 
penitentiary  experiment  which,  at  the 
time,  was  a reform  that  was  supposed 
to  be  positive.  It  was  replacing  dun- 
geon-style prisons  and  a lot  of  use  of 
the  death  penalty  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment with  more  humane  facilities, 
trained  staff,  good  food  and  medical 
care.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
provement. 

But  what  happened,  virtu- 
ally immediately,  was  that  pris- 
ons got  so  overcrowded  that 
many  of  the  reforms  that  they 
really  intended  to  go  on  couldn’t 
happen  because  of  the  over- 
crowding. Immediately,  you 
had  situations  where  people 
couldn’t  work,  weren’t  getting 
proper  medical  attention,  and 
the  experiment  started  to  un- 
ravel. However,  nobody  really 
examined  that.  People,  includ- 
ing the  Quakers,  got  very  in- 
vested in  their  ideas,  in  what 
they  thought  was  an  improvement, 
and  they  kept  trying  to  do  it  bigger 
and  better. 

They  didn’t  pay  attention  to  the 
fact,  for  instance,  that  30  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  first  penitentiary 
were  African  Americans  at  a time  in 
Philadelphia  when  the  African 
American  population  was  less  than 
one  percent.  And  70  percent  were 
immigrants.  Those  are  the  kinds  of 
statistics  that  stiU  persist  today.  We’re 
still  talking  about  the  same  kind  of 
structure,  the  same  kind  of  outcomes, 
that  the  prisons  are  still  used  for. 
People  weren’t  evaluating  that.  They 
were  just  saying,  “Well,  gee,  we’re  hav- 
ing some  kinds  of  problems,  so  let’s 
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just  make  it  bigger.  Let’s  have  more 
space,  let’s  hire  more  guards.”  And 
that  mentality  of  bigger  and  bigger 
and  bigger  is  what’s  haunting  us  now. 

Davey  D:  So  what  is  the  impor- 
tance of  actually  acknowledging  that 
this  was  the  wrong  direction?  How  do 
you  think  that  will  reverberate  in 
people  involved  with  this  issue  when 
they  can  see  that  a religious  organi- 
zation like  the  Quakers  can  come  back 
and  say  that  we  made  a mistake  and 
we’re  trying  to  correct  it?  Will  that 
reverberate  with  everybody  else? 

Laura:  Well,  it  would  be  nice  to 
think  so.  At  the  time  that  we  were 
involved  in  this  prison  reform,  Quak- 
ers played  a much  bigger  role  in  gov- 
ernment in  Pennsylvania  than  they  do 
now.  So  now,  the  organization  that 
started  it,  the  Prison  Society  in  Phila- 
delphia, still  exists,  but  they’re  a 
marginalized  organization  now. 
They’re  no  longer  “the  fathers.”  In 
those  days,  the  fathers  of  the  organi- 
zation had  visiting  rights  and  access 
to  prisons.  Well,  those  folks  don’t  have 
access  to  prisons  now;  even  the  press 
doesn’t  have  access  to  prisons.  So  now 
we’re  speaking  from  the  margins;  we’re 
not  speaking  from  that  position  from 
power. 

Davey  D:  You  know,  the  other 
thing  that  I thought  was  really  en- 
lightening was  the  way  you  framed 
this  whole  concept  of  fear  and  how 
the  whole  penal  system  is  based 
around  that.  Could  you  elaborate  on 
that  for  people  who  haven’t  read  the 
book? 

Laura:  I think  we  can  see  it  writ 
large  today  in  our  foreign  policy,  in 
the  way  we  demonize  categories  of 
people  and  do  anything  in  the  name 
of  that  demonization.  So  we  demon- 
ize “the  other” — people  who  folks 
perceive  as  different  from  themselves 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  be- 
cause of  the  country  that  they  came 
from,  or  because  they  don’t  speak  the 
language — and  then  play  on  that  fear 
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and  say,  “Well,  we’ve  got  to  push  these 
people  aside.  We’ve  got  to  protect 
ourselves  from  these  people,  these 
people  are  different  from  us.”  It  just 
opens  up  all  this  permission  to  do  just 
about  anything.  And,  of  course,  we’re 
seeing  that  with  Iraq.  We’re  seeing 
that  with  every  piece  of  foreign  policy 
now,  with  detaining  folks  and  not  even 
charging  them,  giving  them  no  rights 
whatsoever,  almost  100  percent  be- 
cause of  the  country  they  come  from 
and  the  color  of  their  skin. 

Davey  D:  It  seems  like  that  con- 
ditioning has  been  around  for  so  long 
and  has  been  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  Do  we  need  to  work 
on  a different  type  of  conditioning 
with  the  public  at  large?  The  public 
has  become  so  used  to  reacting  in  a 
fearful  way — you  know,  lock  up  the 
doors,  throw  away  the  keys,  keep  them 
out  of  my  neighborhood,  that  type  of 
attitude.  Before  we  even  get  to  the  12 
solutions,  the  12  wonderful  points  in 
the  book,  do  we  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  psychological  counterattack  to 
the  general  public  that  has  embraced 
fear? 

Laura:  I think  that’s  where  we  are 
trying  to  talk  about  it  in  terms  of  a 
new  paradigm.  We  really  have  to  think 
about  these  issues  in  a totally  differ- 
ent way.  Starting  with  the  question: 
“What  kind  of  world  do  you  want  to 
live  in?”  Let’s  just  ask  ourselves  what 
kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in.  Be- 
cause it’s  not  the  kind,  I think,  that 
we’re  living  in  now.  We  invest  in 
things  like  prisons — and  no  longer 
invest  in  education,  no  longer  have  a 
mental  health  system,  no  longer  have 
after-school  programs  for  kids.  Those 
are  priorities  that  we  set,  and  we  can 
unset  them.  We  can  change  those  pri- 
orities. It’s  not  been  that  long  that  it’s 
been  as  lopsided  as  it’s  become  now. 
So  we  really  have  to  talk  very  deeply 
about  changing  these  attitudes. 

Davey  D:  But  when  it  comes  time 
for  voting  and  putting  people  in  of- 


fice, and  in  all  our  collective  actions, 
it  seems  like  we’re  going  the  other  way 
— consistently. 

Laura:  It  does  seem  like  we’re 
going  the  other  way.  Even  since  the 
book  came  out,  I feel  like  this  issue 
has  gotten  broader  and  broader  for  me. 
It’s  not  just  about  the  prison  system; 
it’s  about  the  earth.  It’s  about  the  way 
that  we  are  willing  to  squander  our 
natural  resources,  maybe  in  this  gen- 
eration that  we’re  now  in.  So  we  have 
to  be  looking  at  this  thing  from  a big- 
ger perspective.  Economically,  we 
have  to  be  paying  attention  to  who  is 
winning  and  who  is  losing  in  the  eco- 
nomic system — and  who  is  totally  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Because  we  can’t  get 
to  a new  paradigm  if  we’re  not  seri- 
ously steeping  ourselves  in  the  eco- 
nomic issues,  as  well  as  the  earth  and 
the  ecology  issue.  So  it’s  big  and  it’s 
comprehensive — and  it’s  possible!  But 
it’s  only  possible  if  we’re  willing  to 
dream  those  dreams  and  work  on  this 
together. 

Davey  D:  I thought  the  most 
compelling  chapter  in  the  book  was 
the  whole  breakdown  of  the  privat- 
ization of  prisons  and  the  economic 
incentive  that  people  now  have  to 
keep  these  prisons  going.  You  talked 
about  the  fact  that  the  private  prison 
industry  gets  paid  for  the  number  of 
people  that’s  inside  the  prison,  so  it’s 
in  their  best  interest  to  have  a high 
recidivism  rate,  to  keep  people  going 
in  and  out.  And  that  might  play  into 
all  sorts  of  things,  including  the  thing 
that  I mentioned  before,  where  we 
have  this  culture  that  seems  to  high- 
light prisons.  So  we  have  young  kids 
going,  “Yay,  it’s  not  that  bad  to  go!” — 
almost  to  the  point  like  it’s  a rite  of 
passage.  Could  you  talk  a little  bit 
about  that  and  what  sort  of  dents  can 
be  made  in  that  sort  of  flourishing 
industry? 

Laura:  I don’t  know  how  many 
people  saw  the  movie,  “Why  We 
Fight.”  It’s  a documentary  about  the 


history  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, and  how  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
really  tried  to  sound  the  alarm  about 
it,  and  warned  that  if  the  profit  mo- 
tive and  the  corporations  really  see 
what  they  have  to  gain  from  this  mili- 
tary-industrial complex,  there’s  going 
to  be  no  stopping  the  military  and  the 
war  machine. The  exact  same  dynamic 
is  taking  place  now  with  the  prison 
system.  For  a while,  we  thought  we 
were  shifting  from  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  to  the  prison-industrial 
complex,  but  now  we  see  that  they’re 
both  going  on  simultaneously.  But  the 
same  thing  drives  both,  which  is 
profit.  People  are  economically  ben- 
efiting from  this  system  the  way  it  is. 
In  California,  we  have  this  par- 
ticularly egregious  problem  of 
the  CCPOA,  which  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Correctional  Peace  Offic- 
ers Association. 

Davey  D:  They’re  not  going 
to  like  the  book. 

Laura:  They’re  not  going  to 
like  the  book.  It’s  a guards  union. 

We  like  unions,  generally  speaking, 
but  this  is  a union  that  is  very  invested 
in  the  continuation  and  deepening 
and  expansion  of  this  system.  They  are 
the  first-  or  second-largest  political 
contributor  in  the  state.  Think  about 
it!  The  second-largest,  or  the  first- 
largest  political  contributor  in  the 
state.  You  can’t  be  a politician  in  Cali- 
fornia without  the  support  of  the 
guards  union,  and  that  means  sup- 
porting their  agenda  for  this  prison- 
industrial  complex. 

Davey  D:  I also  found  it  interest- 
ing the  way  you  talked  about  how  a 
lot  of  the  guards  get  stock  options,  so 
that’s  an  incentive  to  keep  things  go- 
ing. And  as  the  prison  system  pulls 
away  the  law  books  and  other  types 
of  amenities  that  are  designed  to  help 
people  once  they  do  get  out,  they  take 
away  all  that  to  save  money.  So  is  there 
anything  that  we  could  do  immedi- 
ately about  this  big  problem? 


Laura:  There’s  currently  a bill  in 
the  legislature  that  a lot  of  liberal  leg- 
islators have  been  jumping  on  the 
bandwagon  of,  which  is  to  supposedly 
transfer  4,500  women  from  prisons  to 
community-based  programs.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  definition  of  those 
community-based  programs,  and  find 
out  who  is  running  them,  you  realize 
that  they’re  just  changing  locations. 
A provision  has  been  added  to  the  bill 
that  says  those  programs  have  to  have 
prison  custody  staff  in  them.  So,  we’re 
talking  about  “community-based  pro- 
grams” that  are  partly  staffed  by 
guards.  And  I gotta  say,  you’re  still  in 
prison.  That’s  not  a release  program, 
it’s  not  even  really  a step-down  pro- 


This is  a system  that  is  so  seriousiy  broken 
that  it  can't  be  fixed....  it  reaiiy  is  the 
personification  of  evii  in  the  way  it  has 
piayed  out  now  for  quite  a few  decades. 
So  we  don't  beiieve  it  can  be  reformed. 


gram.  So  it’s  very  entrenched,  the  way 
this  plays  out. 

And  the  prison  movement  is  ahve 
and  well  in  California.  You  see  that 
on  Hard  Knock  radio  every  time  I 
turn  it  on.  You  guys  [referring  to  Davey 
D and  other  Hard  Knock programmers\ 
are  breaking  it  down  and  really  talk- 
ing about  things  that  people  don’t  hear 
anywhere  else.  So  the  first  step  for  us 
is  to  tell  the  truth.  The  first  step  is  to 
really  get  the  word  out  to  people  so 
that  they  can’t  say  they’re  releasing 
4,500  women  when,  in  fact,  we’re  just 
transferring  them  to  another  location 
with  the  same  guys  holding  the  keys. 


Davey  D:  Right — semantics. 

Laura:  Semantics!  Same  thing 
when  the  Prison  Law  Office  won  the 
lawsuit  about  Pelican  Bay  and  about 
holding  people  in  security  housing 
units  that  shouldn’t  be  there — men- 
tally ill  people  in  security  housing 
units  in  solitary  confinement.  So  they 


renamed  the  unit.  They  don’t  call  it  a 
security  housing  unit  now;  they  call  it 
something  else.  They  send  a psychia- 
trist down  there  once  or  twice  a week 
and  they  say  those  folks  aren’t  locked 
down.  Well,  it’s  semantics.  It’s  just 
changing  the  name. 

Davey  D:  Just  out  of  curiosity, 
with  all  the  progress  that  we’ve  sup- 
posedly made  by  2006,  how  many  or- 
ganizations or  people  of  color  are  in- 
volved in  having  ownership  and  be- 
ing involved  at  high  levels  of  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  both  govern- 
ment-run and  private  prisons?  Do  we 
have  black  faces  and  brown  faces  that 
are  running  these  institutions,  and 
have  they  been  sensitive  to  commu- 
nity needs  or  have  they  just 
been  more  of  the  same? 

Laura:  I don’t  have  any  sta- 
tistics on  that,  but  we  do  have 
black  people  and  brown  people 
throughout  the  prison  system, 
as  we  do  in  poHce  forces.  My 
experience  is  that  there  is  a cul- 
ture that  goes  with  these  jobs, 
just  as  there  is  a culture  that  goes  with 
police  work;  and  you  can  come  in 
there  with  a lot  of  knowledge  about 
the  community  and  different  Hfe  ex- 
periences and  it  doesn’t  take  very  long 
for  the  culture  of  incarceration  to  take 
hold  ofyou.These  are  good  jobs;  these 
are  high-paying  jobs  for  people  who 
don’t  have  to  have  gone  to  college,  and 
the  benefits  are  good.  So  it’s  pretty 
complex  what  causes  people  to  go  into 
the  work  and  what  happens  to  them 
once  they  get  there. 

Davey  D:  So  if  we’re  getting  co- 
opted, then  it  comes  down  to  one  of 
the  main  premises  you  raise  up  in  your 
book — ^which  is  whether  or  not  we  try 
to  reform  or  actually  abolish  the  prison 
system.  At  least  when  I’ve  been  to 
prisons  to  visit,  you  do  see  black  and 
brown  guards,  but  some  of  the  bru- 
tahty  seems  to  be  worse  than  it’s  ever 
been.  You’re  sitting  there  going, 
“Damn,  we’ve  been  fighting  to  get 


folks  in  there — folks  of  color — but 
now  they’re  in  the  prisons  and 
everything’s  gotten  worse.”  So  maybe 
we  really  do  need  to  abolish  this  whole 
thing,  as  you  advocate, 

Laura:  Well,  we  think  we  do;  we 
think  we  do  [prolonged  applause]. 
This  is  a system  that  is  so  seriously 
broken  that  it  can’t  be  fixed.  I would 
use  the  “E”  word — which  is  “evil.”  It 
really  is  the  personification  of  evil  in 
the  way  it  has  played  out  now  for  quite 
a few  decades.  So  we  don’t  believe  it 
can  be  reformed.  We  don’t  believe  it 
can  be  tinkered  with  or  adjusted  in 
cosmetic  kinds  of  ways,  but  that  we 
really  have  to  start  over  from  scratch. 
And  starting  over  from  scratch  means 
starting  a lot  of  things  over  from 
scratch,  including  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  kinds  of  economic  driv- 
ers that  keep  this  system  going. 

Davey  D:  Right,  and  that’s  the 
first  step  you’re  saying  that  we  need 
to  look  at  — penal  abolition.  Let  me 
ask:  Do  we  do  it  in  stages  or  do  we 
just  do  it  outright,  and  if  we  do  it  in 
stages,  how  does  that  look? 

Laura:  Well,  if  you  can  figure  out 
how  to  do  it  outright.  I’m  down  with 
that  [laughter  and  applause]. 

Davey  D:  Well,  here  we  are  in 
Oakland  with  60  murders.  There’s  a 
lot  of  folks  who  can’t  hear  about  any 
sort  of  abolishing  of  prisons  when  they 
feel  that  they’ve  been  terrorized  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  How  do  we 
communicate  that  to  folks  who  are 
victims,  as  well  as  folks  who  are  on 
the  oppressive  side  of  this  system? 

Laura:  The  first  question  we  have 
to  ask  is,  “Is  the  current  system  work- 
ing for  you?  Are  you  getting  some- 
thing from  it?”  Because  people  are 
trapped  in  that  fear  place,  it’s  really 
hard  to  step  back  and  look  at  it.  It’s 
tme  that  there  are  60  murders  in  Oak- 
land. It’s  appalling  and  it  has  to  stop. 
We  would  all  agree  with  that.  But  is 
the  system  that  we’re  working  with 


now  doing  anything  to  actually  stop 
it? 

What  we  try  and  recommend  in 
the  book  is  the  understanding  that 
we’re  not  going  to  have  penal  aboli- 
tion overnight  or  even  maybe  in  my 
lifetime,  so  we  talk  about  some  of  the 
issues  around  incremental  change. 
What  can  we  recommend  that  won’t 
actually  prop  up  the  existing  system, 
or  make  it  last  longer,  or  give  ourselves 
the  illusion  that  we’re  doing  some- 
thing when  we  really  aren’t?  I think 
we  learned  that  lesson  the  hard  way 
with  Struggle  for  Justice  [an  AFSC 
book  on  the  prison  system  published 
in  1971]. 

Because  in  Struggle for  Justice,  we 
advocated  an  end  to  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  system,  and  we  played 
a role  in  ending  indeterminacy  in  sen- 
tencing, which  we  still  believe  was 
bad. 

Davey  D:  So  if  there  were  two  or 
three  things  that  you  could  advocate 
right  now,  and  you  could  wave  a magic 
wand  here  in  California,  what  could 
we  do  now? 

Laura:  We  could  start  with  abol- 
ishing the  death  penalty  [prolonged 
applause].  We  could  then  move  on  to 
solitary  confinement.  The  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  is  in  the 
process  of  launching  a national  cam- 
paign to  end  solitary  confinement  [ap- 
plause]. 

Davey  D:  Your  book  has  a whole 
section  on  that,  and  eliminating  soli- 
tary confinement  is  also  one  of  the  12 
solutions  the  book  advocates.  But  for 
people  who  haven’t  read  the  book, 
could  you  talk  about  the  use  of  soli- 
tary confinement — how  it’s  being  de- 
ployed now  in  the  prison  system  and 
what  sort  of  damage  it’s  doing. 

Laura:  You  know,  there’s  always 
been  solitary  in  various  forms;  there’s 
always  been  isolation  as  a disciplinary 
action  against  prisoners,  and  certain 
people  have  been  locked  down  for 


long  periods  of  time.  However,  in  the 
last  two  or  so  decades,  we  started 
building  whole  institutions  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  locking  people 
down  23  to  24  hours  a day  for  years  at 
a time.  And  these  are  called  security 
housing  units.  Virtually  every  prison 
has  them  now,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other. It’s  not  just  the  adjustment  cen- 
ter, which  has  always  been  around,  and 
which  is  used  for  disciplinary  isola- 
tion for  limited  periods  of  time.  These 
are  places  that  people  are  doing  years 
at  a time. 

Davey  D:  You  even  said  life  for 
some. 

Laura:  Some  people  are  literally 
sentenced  to  life  in  these  units.  Well, 
you  just  heard  about  it  with  regards 
to  some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
convicted  around  the  terrorist  rules. 
And  they’re  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they’re  sending  them  to  these  kinds 
of  facilities  for  life.  But  I had  a re- 
porter read  to  me  the  names  of  the 
people  in  this  category,  and  it  was  a 
dozen  or  so  people,  and  it  was  all  the 
worst  of  the  worst  that  you  can  think 
of;  but  I’m  here  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
these  facilities  who  are  not  even  re- 
motely the  worst  of  the  worst.  They 
use  them  for  all  kinds  of  manipula- 
tive reasons,  especially  related  to  gang 
identification.  And  when  I say  “iden- 
tification,” I don’t  mean  anything 
that’s  been  verified  at  all,  but  just  their 
idea  of  association — guilt  by  associa- 
tion is  what  it  really  comes  down  to. 

Davey  D:  You  also  wrote  that 
solitary  confinement  may  cause  insan- 
ity for  many  people  who  are  isolated 
for  long  periods  Hke  that;  so  obviously 
that’s  going  to  eventually  wreak  havoc, 
not  only  for  their  family  members,  but 
for  society,  which  will  have  to  reap  the 
havoc  that  they  bring  back  because 
they’re  no  longer  the  same. 

Laura:  There  are  people  in  the 
room  with  much  more  expertise  on 
the  mental  effects  of  solitary  confine- 
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ment  than  I have.  The  Prison  Law 
Office  has  litigated  repeatedly  on  this 
issue,  thank  goodness.  But  it  doesn’t 
take  a rocket  scientist  to  figure  out 
what  that  would  do  to  your  mind — 
that  kind  of  isolation  and  sensory  dep- 
rivation, where  you  don’t  see  natural 
light,  where  you  don’t  have  human 
contact,  and  you  don’t  have  anything 
to  stimulate  your  aesthetic  sensibili- 
ties. What  does  that  do  to  human  be- 
ings and  why  would  we  want  to  do 
that  to  one  another? 

We  have  a prison  system  instead 
of  having  a mental  health  system,  in- 
stead of  having  drug  treatment.  We 
don’t  have  a healthcare  system  for  ev- 
eryone in  this  country,  so  people  who 
are  suffering  from  various  kinds  of  ad- 
dictions end  up  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  use  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  for  homelessness.  All  of 
these  social  issues  could  be  handled 
in  a completely  different  setting  than 
through  law  enforcement;  but  because 
we  aren’t  funding  mental  health  and 


health  care  and  drug  treatment  or 
making  it  possible  for  people  to  have 
a house  to  live  in,  our  society  then 
pours  people  down  this  one  funnel 
into  criminalization. 

Davey  D:  One  of  the  twelve  so- 
lutions in  your  book  is  about  working 
inside  as  long  as  necessary.  Elaborate 
on  how  we  do  that. 

Laura:  Well,  I think  it’s  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  church  and  faith 
communities,  because  they’re  the  ones 
that  really  have  been  vigilant  about 
going  inside  and  being  with  prison- 
ers. Many  Friends  are  active  in  AVP 
and  PVS  and  these  programs  are  a real 
lifeline  for  people.  They  change  lives. 
For  the  last  few  years.  I’ve  been  going 
out  to  the  Dublin  prison  and  doing  a 
women’s  group  there  about  once  a 
week  with  Cindy  Preston-Pile,  my  co- 
facilitator. Our  group  is  a healing  and 
spirituality  group  for  women  in 
prison. 

For  all  the  advocacy  that  we  do 
on  the  outside,  it’s  really  important  to 


have  those  personal  relationships  so 
we  really  know  what  people  are  going 
through  on  a daily  basis.  It  keeps  us 
human,  but  it  also  says  to  the  folks 
inside  that  we  haven’t  forgotten  you. 

Editor:  I’d  like  to  ask  you  an  ad- 
ditional question  that  I am  sure  our 
California  readers  are  concerned 
about,  namely.  Governor  Schwarzen- 
egger’s recent  proposal  to  solve  the 
“prison  overcrowding  crisis”  by 
outsourcing  prisoners  to  other  states 
and  building  a host  of  new  facilities. 

Laura:  There  is  no  question  that 
the  prisons  are  bulging.  From  the 
1850s  to  the  1970s  CaUfornia  built  12 
prisons.  From  the  early  1980s  until 
2005  we  have  added  22  more  and 
Governor  Schwarzenegger  is  propos- 
ing an  additional  78,000  beds.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1993,  the  incarcera- 
tion rate  was  293/100,000.  By  2001 
it  had  jumped  to  696  and  the  rate  of 
incarceration  for  African  Americans 
was  eight  times  higher. 

Study  after  study  has  shown  that 
California  is  far  too  dependent  on  in- 
carceration and  is  not  investing  in  much 
more  productive  and  cost  effective  so- 
lutions. Passage  of  Proposition  36  in 
2000,  to  require  drug  treatment  for  first 
and  second  time  drug  offenders  has  re- 
sulted in  a 32%  drop  in  the  people  in- 
carcerated for  drug  possession,  and  has 
saved  the  state  $1.3  bdlion  in  its  first 
five  years.  Yet  the  Governor  has  cut 
funding  for  these  programs.  Many  sen- 
tences have  become  harsher  in  these  last 
decades  and  judges  have  less  and  less 
discretion  to  invoke  sentencing  alterna- 
tives. 92,000  people  in  state  prison  to- 
day (of  a total  population  of  172,000) 
are  there  for  parole  violations.  Many  of 
these  violations  did  not  result  in  new 
charges,  but  were  the  result  of  faifing 
to  show  up  for  a meeting  with  a pa- 
role officer,  going  outside  one’s  own 
county,  or  failing  to  pass  a drug  test. 
The  number  of  people  in  prisons 
could  shrink  overnight  if  parole  poH- 
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cies  were  adjusted  and  community 
solutions  were  funded. 

The  plan  to  transfer  up  to  10,000 
prisoners  to  private  prisons  out  of  state 
is  meeting  resistance  by  the  courts  and 
by  unions  involved  in  prison  work. 
Sending  prisoners  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  families  and  their  attorneys 
is  reminiscent  of  the  old  transporta- 
tion system  of  colonial  times,  when 
lawbreakers  were  sent  to  Australia  or 


the  “New  World,”  so  they  would  no 
longer  be  a problem  to  Britain.  The 
effects  then  were  devastating  and  we 
can  expect  nothing  less  today.  Other 
proposals  to  build  more  local  jails, 
more  local  youth  faciHties,  and  smaller 
local  lock-ups  for  women  are  also  a 
part  of  the  Governor’s  plan.  It 
comes  down  to  building,  building, 
building  and  the  rehabilitation  fea- 
tures make  up  only  a few  million 


dollars  of  the  Sllbillion  for  new  fa- 
cilities. Whether  we  focus  on  the 
indebtedness  required  for  these 
plans,  or  on  the  lopsided  priorities, 
we  are  talking  about  deeper  and 
deeper  investment  in  a failed  system. 

For  copies  (^Beyond  Prison  to 

WWW.  afscstore.  org.  For  a study  guide 
send  a stamped  self  addressed  envelope 
to  Laura  atAFSC,  1 7 30  Franklin  St., 
Oakland  CA  94612.\H 
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T spent  the  better  part  of  a year  living  in  Palestine,  stand- 
ing in  witness  and  writing  about  my  experiences  to 
nearly  everyone  I knew.  Snippets  of  my  writing  appeared 
in  the  newsletter  for  University  Friends  Meeting  (Se- 
attle, WA),  my  home  Meeting.  I supported  myself  by 
working  with  an  Israel/Palestinian  non-governmental 
organization  called  the  Alternative  Information  Center. 
I nourished  myself  with  occasional  attendance  at 
Ramallah  Friends  Meeting,  contact  with  my  support 
committee  and  my  own  writing. 

In  late  August,  2006, 1 left  my  home  in  Bethlehem 
for  a short  trip  to  Jordan.  I needed  to  renew  my  visa. 
Exiting  and  re-entering  the  country  is  the  standard  way 
of  doing  that,  and  I needed  a few  days  off  as  well.  When 
I tried  to  re-enter  with  my  friend  and  traveling  partner, 
we  were  denied  entry  to  the  country.  The  Israeli  officials 
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stamped  my  passport  “Denied  Entery”  [r/r]  and  sent 
me  back  to  Jordan.  I was  devastated.  In  my  heart,  it  was 
so  clear  that  my  work  was  not  done.  I tried  to  be  hope- 
ful about  my  situation — I had  not  been  interrogated, 
strip  searched  or  photographed  on  the  border.  Perhaps, 
it  wasn’t  anything  special  about  me  but  just  that  offi- 
cial, on  that  day  near  the  end  of  the  war  in  Lebanon. 
My  ill-prepared  story  did  not  work.  I had  always  wor- 
ried about  being  turned  away — it  happens,  and  has  be- 
come a broad  policy. 

My  being  denied  entry  was,  and  is,  just  a small  part 
of  a system  of  expulsions  meant  to  force  out  Palestin- 
ians with  foreign  citizenship.  Residency  has  been  sus- 
pended for  Palestinians  since  2000.  People  have  been 
traveling  in  and  out  of  Palestine  every  three  months  to 
renew  visas,  while  they  try  to  “legally”  stay  in  their 
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homes,  with  their  families  and  busi- 
nesses in  Palestine.  Hard  as  my  expe- 
rience was  for  me — I wasn’t  cut  off 
from  children  or  a spouse.  I was 
caught  on  the  fringes  of  a policy  that 
tears  families  apart. 

I spent  a week  in  Jordan  before  I 
was  able  to  return  to  the  US.  Friends 
packed  up  everything  in  my  flat  in 
Bethlehem.  It  took  about  three 
months  before  I was  able  to  have  even 
a few  of  these  things  sent  to  me.  I re- 
turned to  Seattle  and  my  home  Meet- 
ing. I visited  family  and  friends,  but 
was  at  a complete  loss  for  what  to  do 
with  myself.  I missed  my  home  in  Pal- 
estine and  wanted  to  return. 

I’d  been  thinking  of  coming 
to  Pendle  Hill  in  the  spring, 
when  I intended  to  return  to  the 
US.  I’d  been  excited  about  the 
idea  of  coming  back  with  time  at 
Pendle  Hill  to  process  and 
ground  myself  and  regretted  that 
I would  only  have  one  term  as  a 
resident  student. 

The  timing  of  my  return 
worked  out  perfectly — I had  a 
month  in  Seattle  and  then  came 
to  Pendle  HiU  as  a student  for  a 
full  year.  It’s  been  good  for  me. 

I’ve  settled  and  calmed  and  be- 
gun to  name  what  I want  to  be  doing 
and  where  Palestine  fits  in  my  life. 

Before  I talk  about  that,  I should 
explain  how  I got  to  Palestine  in  the 
first  place.  The  short  story  is  that  I 
was  led. 

I’d  been  wanting  to  go  abroad  for 
a while.  I knew  I wanted  to  be  in  ser- 
vice, and  have  my  eyes  opened  by  liv- 
ing in  another  country  and  culture.  I’d 
chosen  to  attend  Earlham  College  in 
part  because  of  the  emphasis  on  study 
abroad,  but  I graduated  never  having 
gone  on  any  program.  I’d  looked  at 
opportunities  to  live  and  work  abroad, 
but  it  was  clear  that  they  weren’t  the 
service  I wanted  to  do  in  the  world. 
I’d  been  thinking,  and  looking,  but 
nothing  connected. 

Then  the  opportunity  came  to  me 


after  Meeting  for  worship  one  First 
Day.  I had  really  wanted  to  sleep  in. 
I’d  been  out  late  the  night  before  but 
felt  that  I really  needed  to  be  at  Meet- 
ing in  the  morning.  After  worship  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a non-violence 
training  program  in  Palestine  was  an- 
nounced. I was  immediately  interested 
and  full  of  doubt.  Palestine?  I’d  never 
thought  of  going  there.  I was  sure  it 
would  be  more  expensive  than  I could 
afford.  It  would  involve  taking  too 
much  time  off  of  work...  and  that’s  if 
I was  even  accepted  to  the  program. 

Everything  fell  together  for  me  to 
attend.  I was  supported  by  my  Meet- 


What is  the  story  of  home  when  sepa- 
rated by  walls,  soldiers  and  generations? 
This  is  what  I need  to  talk  about  in 
Palestine,  and  in  the  US  as  well.  My 
journey  has  left  me  preparing  so  that  I 
can  return  and  hold  up  the  story  of 
displacement.  Going  back  to  Palestine 
isn’t  just  a question  of  getting  back  into 
the  country,  of  getting  across  the  border. 
It’s  a question  of  being  ready  to  do  the 
work  to  which  I am  called. 


ing.  It  was  in  this  process  that  I really 
started  to  feel  that  my  Meeting  was 
my  Meeting. 

Way  opened,  and  continued 
opening.  I didn’t  feel  I had  enough 
time  to  prepare  for  my  original  trip, 
nor  was  I able  to  take  as  much  time 
there  as  I wanted. 

I was  laid  off  from  my  job  a few 
weeks  before  it  was  time  for  me  to  go. 
Freed  of  work  obligations  I was  able 
to  do  much  more  to  prepare,  and  also 
to  extend  my  trip. 

I no  longer  felt  obliged  to  stay  in 
a job  that  wasn’t  right  for  me.  I was 
released  by  all  that  tied  me  to  staying 
where  I was.  I arrived  in  Palestine 
grounded  and  ready  for  what  would 
come. 

I felt  an  immediate  and  profound 


connection.  I fell  in  love.  More  than 
that,  I felt  at  home.  AU  the  awkward- 
ness and  feeling  out  of  place  anywhere 
I’d  ever  lived  or  visited  was  gone.  I fit. 
In  every  fiber  of  my  body  I could  feel 
that  I belonged  in  this  place.  I’m  not 
the  first  to  experience  this.  I had  sus- 
pected that  I would  want  to  stay  in 
Palestine,  or  return  for  a longer  pe- 
riod of  time.  Upon  arriving  it  was  clear 
— I was  needed  to  be  there. 

After  returning  home  after  that 
first  three-week  trip,  I gave  myself  the 
goal  of  three  months  to  pack  up  my 
life  and  return  to  Palestine.  I worked 
and  saved  money.  I gave  away  most  of 
my  worldly  possessions.  I ended 
a relationship.  I said  goodbye  to 
my  friends.  I was  energized  and 
engaged — I knew  where  I was 
going. 

In  November  2005  I re- 
turned to  Israel  and  Palestine, 
with  the  intent  of  staying  about 
a year.  It  turned  out  that  I was 
only  able  to  stay  for  just  over 
nine  months.  I wasn’t  as  sure  of 
my  purpose  in  this  second  trip. 
I felt  I needed  to  be  there  in 
witness,  and  I intended  to  write 
and  communicate  about  my  ex- 
periences. But  there  was  some- 
thing more  that  remained  unclear  to 
me.  I trusted  that  I would  understand 
in  time.  It  is  only  since  returning  to 
the  US  that  I’m  starting  to  understand 
why  I was  there — I needed  that  time 
to  cement  my  love,  and  my  dedica- 
tion. I needed  that  time — not  just  the 
three  weeks  of  my  original  trip. 
There’s  no  way  I can  leave  this  expe- 
rience behind  me,  or  let  it  have  a mar- 
ginal presence  in  my  life. 

I still  feel  that  I am  supposed  to 
return.  I also  realize  that  there  is  a lot 
of  preparation  work  I need  to  do  be- 
fore that  happens.  I couldn’t  prepare 
while  I was  in  Israel  and  Palestine.  My 
Arabic  is  too  limited  to  speak  to 
people  as  much  as  I need  to  and  my 
Hebrew  is  limited  to  about  ten  words. 
I never  managed  to  work  up  the  cour- 
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age  to  publish  an  article,  even  though 
I felt  I needed  to.  I’ve  been  unsure  of 
my  voice  and  not  w^illing  to  really 
speak  about  the  Occupation  of  Pales- 
tine. Now,  I know  what  I want  to  talk 
about.  The  goal  is  to  find  a way  to  do 
it. 

I’d  been  wanting  to  interview 
refugees,  and  those  who  knew  they 
would  soon  have  to  leave  their  homes. 
This  is  a more  and  more  common  re- 
ality in  Palestine.  There  is  something 
about  the  experience  of  losing  a home 
that  I wanted  to  document.  Now,  I 
have  a better  idea  of  what  I’m  after. 


Ralph  Beebe,  Professor  Emeritus  of  His- 
tory at  George  Fox  University  ( Oregon), 
often  speaks  in  person,  on  the  radio,  and 
occasionally  on  television,  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Ralph  had  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Israel  and  Palestine 
firsthand  about  15  years  ago.  He  is  the 
author  ^Blessed  are  the  Peacemak- 
ers: A Palestinian  Christian  in  the  Oc- 
cupied West  Bank  2.nd  has  been  in- 
volved in  many  follow-up  activities.  He 
has  visited  Israel  and  Palestine  six  times 
with  an  eye  to  both  biblical  history  and 
current  peacemaking.  The following  re- 
flections were  prepared  for  Northwest 
Yearly  Meetings  'Peace  Sabbath.  ” 

1.  European  Jews  were  likely  the  most 
persecuted  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  culminating  in  the  unbeliev- 
able horrors  of  the  Holocaust.  Think 
how  we  would  feel  if  Quakers  in 
America  were  so  victimized.  The  Jews 
deserve  a place  to  live  peacefully. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  and  Revelation 
suggest  that  Israel  will  play  a signifi- 
cant role  in  the  return  of  Jesus.  Should 
we  be  a part  of  that  prophecy’s  fulfill- 
ment? 


and  where  my  personal  interest  is.  I 
want  to  talk  about  home  — about  hav- 
ing and  losing  a home.  I want  to  look 
at  what  happens  in  the  experience  of 
identifying  with  a home  from  which 
you  have  been  severed.  In  the  last 
months  I’ve  had  to  spend  a lot  of  time 
asking  myself  what  home  is.  I look  at 
Psalm  137 — it’s  the  only  part  of  the 
Bible  I’m  familiar  with — and  I ask, 
“How  can  we  sing  a song  of  the  lord 
on  alien  soil?”  What  is  the  story  of 
home  when  separated  by  walls,  sol- 
diers and  generations?  This  is  what  I 
need  to  talk  about  in  Palestine,  and  in 


the  US  as  well.  My  journey  has  left 
me  preparing  so  that  I can  return  and 
hold  up  the  story  of  displacement. 
Going  back  to  Palestine  isn’t  just  a 
question  of  getting  back  into  the 
country,  of  getting  across  the  border. 
It’s  a question  of  being  ready  to  do 
the  work  to  which  I am  called.  How 
can  I ready  myself  to  speak,  to  write, 
and  to  ask  these  questions?  □ 

(For  more  about  Israels  use  of  visa  re- 
strictions, see  Inland  Valley  Meeting's 
letter  on  p.  18.) 


by  Ralph  Beebe 


3.  800,000  people  lost  their  homes 
because  the  United  Nations  gave  half 
of  Palestine  to  the  new  nation  of  Is- 
rael. Think  how  we  would  feel  if  the 
Jews  had  been  given  the  northwest- 
ern United  States  and  we  were  the 
ones  who  were  driven  from  our 
homes. 

4.  Since  1967  Israel  has  disregarded 
UN  mandates  and  built  settlements 
(Jew-only  communities)  in  the  small 
areas  of  Palestine  the  UN  had  reserved 
for  Palestinians.  They  constantly  ha- 
rass each  other,  but  Israel  can  enforce 
its  power,  and  does,  making  it  very 
difficult  for  the  Palestinians.  How 
would  we  react  if  we  were  the  victims? 

5.  Israel  is  a tiny  Jewish  nation  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  Arab  nations,  some 
of  which  want  to  drive  Israel  into  the 
sea.  Wouldn’t  we  feel  that  the  long 
history  of  victimization  was  continu- 
ing? 

6.  The  United  States,  the  world’s  most 
powerful  nation,  is  extremely  one- 
sided, supporting  Israel  even  when  it 
disobeys  God’s  and  human  laws. 

Naturally,  out  of  this  has  come 
much  bitterness  and  protracted  fight- 


ing. Before  the  20th  century  the  tiny 
Jewish  minority  in  Arab  lands  was 
generally  well  treated,  far  better  than 
in  Europe.  The  change  came  when 
between  1920  and  1948  nearly  a mil- 
lion Jews  from  Europe  freed  them- 
selves from  oppression  by  returning  to 
biblical  Palestine/Israel  and  became  a 
dominating  power. 

How  do  we  pray?  We  must  “pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.”  We  must 
pray  for  justice  on  both  sides,  for  em- 
pathy that  helps  each  understand  why 
the  other  hurts.  We  pray  that  Ameri- 
cans will  gain  better  understanding 
and  be  more  balanced. 

In  brief,  we  pray  that  God’s  hand 
will  overrule,  even  in  lands  dominated 
by  non-Christians.  Specifically,  right 
now,  let’s  pray  that  Israel  will  do  more 
to  trust  the  Arab  League’s  conditional 
promise  of  2002  to  accept  Israel  as  a 
nation.  Pray  that  the  Palestinians  can 
rein  in  their  more  radical  elements.  Pray 
for  Secretary  Rice  as  she  negotiates,  and 
for  President  Bush.  Finally  pray  that  US 
actions  in  the  Muslim  world  will  be- 
come a cause  for  peace  rather  than  a 
lightning  rod  spreading  terror.  □ 


Karen  Davidson  Olson 

Grass  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 


Children’s  Programs  come  and  go, 
but  meeting  community  is  durable. 
With  or  without  a structured  cur- 
riculum, we  share  our  faith  with  our 
children  by  sharing  worship,  shar- 
ing food  and  fun,  working  together 
on  service  projects,  singing  to- 
gether— and  by  sharing  stories  that 
connect  us  to  the  Wellspring.  The 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
on  Religious  Education  for  Chil- 
dren invited  Grass  Valley  storyteller 
Karen  Davidson  Olson  to  our  No- 
vember retreat,  and  here  is  what  she 
told  us: 

Stories  Take  Us  Deeper 

Many  years  ago  in  Africa,  sto- 
rytellers traveled  from  village  to  vil- 
lage sharing  myths,  gossip,  and  les- 
sons with  the  people.  Together,  they 
laughed  and  cried  and  shared  their 
bond  of  humanity. 

Then  television  came  to  the  re- 
gion. The  television  started  telling 
the  same  stories  as  the  tellers.  How- 
lb 


ever,  the  stories  on  the  television 
were  embellished  with  magnificent 
special  effects  and  beautiful  or 
handsome  narrators.  The  people 
turned  to  the  stories  on  television. 
First  the  young  adults,  attracted  to 
the  hip  young  narrators,  switched  to 
television.  Then  the  young  children 
and  finally  their  parents  abandoned 
the  traveling  tellers  for  the  televi- 
sion, which  presented  stories 
quicker  and  slicker.  The  storytellers 
kept  telling  the  tales  from  village  to 
village  although  their  audiences  be- 
came smaller  and  smaller  and  older 
and  older. 

After  a year  this  began  to 
change.  More  and  more  people  came 
back  to  the  storytellers  to  patiently 
listen  as  the  stories  unfolded.  In  six 
months  the  audience  was  larger  than 
ever.  A storyteller  asked  a teenager, 
“Why  did  you  come  back?  The  tele- 
vision tells  the  same  stories 
with  fancy  effects.  Why  did  you  re- 
turn?” The  girl  spoke  the  feelings  of 
all  the  gathered  people  when  she  re- 


plied, “The  television  people  know 
the  stories,  but  the  storyteller  knows 
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me. 

We  tell  stories  to  each  other  be- 
cause that  is  how  we  empathize  with 
one  another.  Whether  it  is  around 
the  well  or  the  water  cooler,  people 
through  the  ages  share  themselves 
when  they  share  their  stories.  Sto- 
ries can  help  people  of  different  gen- 
erations share  with  each  other. 
Stories  can  teach  gently,  but  the 
learning  is  lasting. 

Dr.  Joseph  Chilton  Pearce,  a sci- 
entist who  studies  the  activity  in  the 
brain,  particularly  when  we  learn, 
said  that  within  the  brain  there  is 
a river  of  energy  that  connects  the 
reptilian  brain  (sensory)  with  the 
mammalian  brain  (analysis  and  cre- 
ativity). This  limbic  system  (sen- 
sory) is  exercised  by  the  use  of  our 
imagination.  The  more  we  use  it,  the 
more  fluid  and  deeper  our  connec- 
tions go.  When  adults  or  children 
create  images  in  their  mind  as  the 
storyteller  tells  the  story,  they  are 
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using  the  limbic  system,  which 
makes  lasting  connections  in  the 
brain. 

Albert  Einstein  said,  “If  you 
want  your  children  to  be  brilliant, 
tell  them  fairytales.  If  you  want 
them  to  be  more  brilliant,  tell  them 
more  fairytales.” 

Stories  also  connect  the  head 
with  the  heart.  Jesus  knew  this. 
When  he  shared  sacred  truths  that 
he  knew  would  be  hard  to  hear,  he 
used  stories.  He  helped  people  hear 
from  their  hearts.  So  when  the 
apostles  wanted  to  know  about  for- 
giveness, he  told  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  story  shows  how 
love  can  forgive  before  the  son  re- 
pents. 

Trying  to  reach  the  Pharisees, 
Jesus  reflected  their  disconnected- 
ness from  God’s  love  in  the  story  of 
the  farmer  who  left  his  fields  to  his 
servants.  When  he  sent  his  son  to 
collect  the  harvest,  the  servants 
killed  the  son.  Some  stories  reach 
the  heart  better  than  others. 

Karen’s  Hints  for  Telling  Stories  in 
First  Day  School 

Storytelling  can  be  scary.  It’s 
hard  to  let  go  of  the  book.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  that  can  help  you 
feel  more  confident  in  learning  and 
telling  a story. 

1.  Find  a story  that  excites  you  or 
touches  your  heart.  You  have  to  read 
many  stories  to  find  the  right  one. 
Your  personal  experience  stories  are 
usually  the  most  powerful. 

2.  Learn  the  story  by  heart,  not  by 
memory.  Sometimes  you  might 
want  to  memorize  a phrase:  “Run, 
run  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  can’t  catch 
me.  I’m  the  Gingerbread  Man.” 

3.  If  you  are  learning  a story  by  heart 
from  a book,  read  it  three  times  and 
then  close  the  book.  If  you  are  do- 
ing a story  from  memory,  write  it 
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down  and  read  it  three  times  and  put 
it  away. 

4.  Now  see  the  story  in  your  mind’s 
eye.  Visualize  the  characters.  What 
does  Goldilocks  look  like?  What 
does  the  Bears’  home  look  like?  Is  it 
a rock  structure  or  a wooden  house? 
What  is  Goldilocks  feeling  as  she 
goes  into  their  house?  Go  through 
the  story  in  this  manner.  Notice  you 
haven’t  spoken  any  words  yet. 

5.  Now  think  about  the  bare  outline 
of  the  story.  If  there  are  any  details 
(place,  names,  dates,  etc.)  that  you 
have  forgotten,  go  back  to 
the  original  written  story.  You  will 
probably  be  shocked  by  how  vivid 
the  story  is  now. 

6.  Put  the  visualizations  and  the 
story  together.  Give  voice  to  the 
characters.  (This  is  my  favorite  part. 
I like  to  do  it  in  front  of  the  mirror.) 

7.  Tell  the  story  OUT  LOUD  to 
yourself.  The  words  are  different 
inside  your  head.  You  need  to  hear 
them.  (The  shower  can  be  a good 
place  for  this.) 

8.  Tell  it  to  someone.  Before  you  go 
to  First  Day  School  the  story  needs 
to  be  told.  Anyone  will  do — your 
mother,  the  coffee  vender,  your 
dog.  Just  tell  it. 

9.  Share  it  with  your  children. 
Sometimes  I set  the  stage  by  light- 
ing a candle  or  singing  a song.  The 
most  important  aspect  is  for  you,  the 
storyteller,  to  be  excited. 

10.  This  sounds  like  a lot  of  work, 
but  when  you  see  your  most 
restlesschild  sitting  transfixed  in  the 
spell  of  the  story,  it  will  be  worth  it. 
But  be  prepared  for  the  first  words 
to  be  “Tell  us  another!”  It’s  always 
good  to  have  two  stories  ready. 

11.  Trust  the  power  of  telling  and 
enjoy. 


Karen’s  Favorite  Story 
Resources: 

Religious  Education  Committee  of 
FGC,  Quakers  on  the  Move.  Available 
at  http://www.quakerbooks.org 

White,  William  R.  Stories  for  Tell- 
ing. Augsburg  Publishing  House. 
1986. 

Ragan,  Kathleen.  Tearless  Girls,  Wise 
Women  & Beloved  Sisters.  W.W. 
Norton  & Co.  2000. 

White,  William  R.  Speaking  In  Sto- 
ries: Resource  for  Christian 

Storytellers.  Augsburg  Publishing 
House.  1982. 

Komroff,  Manuel,  trans.  The  Great 
Fables  of  All  Nations.  Tudor 
Publishing  Company.  1935. 

Shah,  Idreis.  The  Magic  Monastery. 
E.P  Dutton  6c  Co. 

Uchida.  The  Magic  Listening  Cap: 
Folktales  from  Japan.  Harcourt  Brace 
and  World.  1955. 

Mayo,  Gretchen  Will.  Earthmaker 
Tales.  Walker  Publishing.  1991. 

For  more  story  resource  ideas,  go 
to  http://www.quakerbooks.org. 
Look  at  the  adult  books  as  well  as 
the  children’s  books;  so  many  of  the 
stories  we  need  to  share  and  sink 
deeper  into  are  the  same  stories  for 
people  of  all  ages. 

Online  Resources 

Looking  for  resources?  Have  a 
concern  you’d  like  to  discuss?  Have 
ideas  or  experiences  you’d  like  to 
share?  Email  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Children’s  Religious  Education 
Committee  (CRE)  at  quaker- 
re@yahoogroups.com. 

Karen’s  article  on  story  telling  first 
appeared  in  this  committee’s  email  news- 
letter. Find  past  editions  of  the  CRE  news- 
letter at  www.pacificyearlymeeting.org.To 
subscribe  to  the  newsletter,  send  an  email 
to  quaker-re@yahoogroups.com. 

For  more  about  Quaker  storytelling, 
see  www.quakerstorytellers.org. 


Iniand  Valley  Friends  Meeting  (Riverside,  CA) 

Decries  Israeli  Restrictions  on  Visas, 

Calls  for  impeachment  of  the  President  and  his  Administration 

for  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors 


Dear  Secretary  Rice, 

Inland  Valley  Friends  Meeting 
joins  the  Bethesda  Friends  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
((fakers)  in  asking  you  for  your  as- 
sistance in  influencing  the  reversal  of 
the  onerous  Israeli  regulations  im- 
posed on  Americans  working  in  Pal- 
estine. The  recent  imposition  of  new 
and  dramatically  restrictive  visa  regu- 
lations gravely  threatens  the  viability 
of  a (^aker  school  in  Ramallah  that 
has  provided  quality  education  to  Pal- 
estinian children  for  nearly  120  years. 

Founded  by  North  American 
(fakers  in  the  1880s,  the  Ramallah 
Friends  School  currently  enrolls  some 
900  Palestinian  children  in  grades  one 
through  twelve.  Consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  (fakers,  the  school  pro- 
motes an  ethic  of  nonviolence.  Its  gradu- 
ates have  engaged  in  civic  life  in  Pales- 
tine for  decades,  providing  a voice  for 
moderation  in  this  turbulent  region. 

The  school  continues  to  be  oper- 
ated by  American  (fakers  and  re- 
ceives support  from  Friends  through- 
out the  United  States.  Among  the 
school’s  staff  are  six  U.  S.  passport 
holders — some  of  Palestinian  origin, 
others  not — working  under  three- 
month  visas  issued  by  Israel.  In  the 
past  such  visas  were  readily  renewable, 
allowing  staff  to  work  throughout  the 
academic  year.  A recent  change  in 
policy  now  restricts  the  number  of  the 
three  month  visas  granted  to  a foreign 
passport  holder  to  only  one  visa  every 
twelve  months.  Under  this  new  policy, 
these  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
new or  extend  their  three  month  stay 
in  Ramallah  except  after  spending  a 
year  outside  the  country. 

The  new  restrictions  gravely 


threaten  the  viability  of  the  school.  No 
US  passport  holders  would  be  able  to 
teach  for  the  full  academic  year. 
Local  teachers  are  not  adequate  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Americans  because  the 
school  depends  on  trained  native 
speakers  to  deliver  the  curriculum 
which  includes  an  international  bac- 
calaureate program.  According  to  the 
Head  of  the  school,  “the  school  will 
literally  collapse  if  suddenly  these 
teachers  were  denied  entry.” 

We  hope  that  statements  you 
have  made  in  the  past  of  America’s 
support  for  the  Palestinian  people  will 
lead  you  to  use  your  influence  and 
ensure  that  the  school  can  continue 
to  educate  the  next  generation  of  Pal- 
estinian leaders.  “We  urge  you  to  per- 
suade the  Israeli  government  to 
rescind  its  new  visa  policy. 
In  the  Light,  Inland  Valley  Friends 
Meeting 

Re:  Impeachment  of  President 
George  W.  Bush;  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  B.  Cheney,  Sec- 
retary OF  State  Condeleezza 
Rice;  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  H.  Rumsfeld;  and  At- 
torney General  Alberto  R. 
Gonzales  for  High  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors  . 

The  Inland  Valley  Friends  Meet- 
ing is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples and  practices: 

• Integrity:  Truth 

• Unity:  The  Human  Spirit  is  di- 
rectly connected  to  the  Divine. 

• Equality:  There  is  that  of  God  in 

Every  Person. 

• Simplicity:  Place  God  at  the  Center 


• Peace:  Oppose  all  war  as  inconsis- 
tent with  God's  will. 

• Harmony  with  Nature:  Earth  is 
a gift  from  God. 

• Community:  All  of  the  above  com- 
bine to form  the  Community  of  Life 
on  Earth. 

Because  we  strive  to  practice  these 
principles  daily,  we  feel  the  current 
administration  and  any  administration 
who  declares  they  are  above  the  laws 
should  be  impeached  for  High  Crimes 
and  Misdemeanors  under  our  Con- 
stitution. Specifically,  we  ask  to  sup- 
port Ranking  House  Judiciary  Demo- 
crat John  Conyers  House  Resolution 
635.  HR  635  would  create  a Select 
Committee  with  subpoena  authority 
to  investigate  the  administration’s: 

• Intent  to  go  to  war  prior  to  con- 
gressional approval; 

• Manipulation  of  pre-war  intel- 
ligence; 

• Thwarting  of  congressional 
oversight  8c  retaliatory  attacks 
against  critics; 

• Violations  of  International  Law 
pertaining  to  detainee  abuse  and 
encouraging  and  countenancing 
torture. 

We  also  ask  you  to  support  Cali- 
fornia AJR  39,  by  Assembly  members 
Koretz  and  Leno,  which  resolution 
calls  upon  Congress  to  begin  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Bush  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Dick  Cheney,  and  cites  House 
of  Representatives  rules  and  prece- 
dents that  compel  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings if  a state  legislature  calls  for 
them.  The  grounds  for  impeachment 
of  each  of  them  include: 

1)  Committing  a felony  under 
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section  1001  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  conspiring  to  exceed 
his  constitutional  authority  to  wage 
war,  in  that  on  March  19,  2003,  by 
his  order,  the  United  States  of 
America  invaded  the  sovereign  coun- 
try of  Iraq  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
United  States  Security  Council  and, 
by  doing  so,  violated  Article  2 of 
Chapter  1 of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Principle  VI  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Nuremberg  Tri- 
bunal; 

2)  Intentionally  misleading  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  threat  from  Iraq 
in  order  to  justify  a war  in  violation  of 
Section  371  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code; 

3)  Conspired  to  commit  the  tor- 
ture of  prisoners  in  violation  of  the 
“federal  Torture  Act”  (USC  sec. 
2340A,  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion Against  Torture,  and  Convention 
II  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  which, 
under  Section  2 of  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  the  “supreme  law  of  the 
land”; 

4)  George  W.  Bush  has  indicated 
in  his  signing  statement  on  House  Bill 
No.  1815  of  the  105'^  Congress,  Sec- 
ond Session  (2005)  (the  “National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  2006”)  his  full  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  disregard  existing  laws  and 
treaties  against  torture; 

5)  Acted  to  strip  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  by  ordering  indefi- 
nite detention  without  access  to  legal 
council,  without  charge,  and  without 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  a 
civil  judicial  officer  to  challenge  the 
detention,  based  solely  on  the  discre- 
tionary designation  by  the  President, 
of  a citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  an  “enemy  combatant,”  in 
subversion  of  law; 

6)  Admitted  ordering  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  to  conduct 
electronic  surveillance  on  civilians  of 


the  United  States  of  America  with- 
out seeking  warrants  from  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Court,  duly 
constituted  by  Congress  in  1978,  in 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Section  1805 
of  Title  50  of  the  United  States; 

7)  May  have  committed  espio- 
nage, fraud  and  obstruction  of  justice 
through  their  involvement  in  the 
cover-up  of  the  leak  of  the  identity  of 
Valerie  Plame  Wilson; 

8)  In  all  this,  have  acted  in  a man- 
ner contrary  to  their  trust  as  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  sub- 
versive of  constitutional  government 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  cause  of 
law  and  just  and  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Inland  Valley  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  can  see 
clearly,  as  can  a vast  majority  of 
Americans  that  the  above  actions  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  have 
violated  the  basic  principles  of  Quak- 
ers for  integrity,  unity,  equality,  sim- 
plicity, peace,  harmony  with  nature 
and  community;  and,  they  have  clear 
violated  the  US  Constitution,  US  stat- 
ues and  international  laws  and  trea- 
ties to  which  the  US  is  a signatory  and 
has  pledged  to  uphold. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
allow  a government  to  stay  in  office 
who  declares  themselves  above  the 
law,  then  we  cease  to  have  a govern- 
ment. We  are  therefore  obligated  to 
impeach  a lawless  government,  or  else 
find  ourselves  without  a country.  If  we 
want  to  remain  a constitutional  de- 
mocracy, we  must  defend  the  US 
Constitution  in  the  only  peaceful  way 
available  to  us,  through  the  impeach- 
ment process. 

We  urge  you  to  support  both  the 
Congressional  and  California  state 
Resolutions  (HR  635  and  AJR  39)  to 
being  impeachment  proceedings  im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely,  Susan  E.  Scott,  Clerk 


Lorraine  Frances  Pruett  “Pru” 
Pemberton 


Pru  Pemberton  left  this  life  at  age 
84,  having  lived  her  values  concerning  her 
spiritual  life,  her  love  of  family  and 
friends,  and  her  beliefs  regarding  social- 
justice  needs . She  had  been  iU  for  a little 
over  a month  with  pneumonia.  Unable 
to  regain  her  strength,  she  died  quietly  at 
home,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
expressing  both  her  joy  in  the  life  she  had 
lived,  and  her  feeling  of  peace  about  her 
impending  death. 

Pru  was  born  in  Rochester,  MN,  and 
attended  the  Methodist  church  there. 
When  she  was  at  Oberlin  College,  she 
attended  her  first  Unprogrammed 
Friends’  Meeting.  She  related  that  when 
it  was  over,  she  and  her  friend  burst  out 
of  the  Meeting,  ready  to  explode;  “neither 
of  us  had  ever  been  silent  for  an  hour 
before!” 

Upon  graduating  from  Oberlin  in 
1944,  she  earned  Masters  Degrees  in 
Political  and  Social  Science  from  the  New 
School  of  Social  Research  in  1975,  and 
in  Transpersonal  Counseling  from  John 
F.  Kennedy  University  in  1984. 

As  a young  mother  in  Minnesota, 
Pru  volunteered  vvdth  the  American  Field 
Service  foreign  exchange  student 
program,  offering  her  home  to  high 
school-age  students  from  around  the 
world.  In  the  1960s  she  became  one  of 
the  first  employees  of  the  New  York 
Urban  Coalition. 

A lifelong  activist  and  community 
organizer,  in  her  later  years  Pru  played 
leadership  roles  in  such  diverse 
organizations  as  the  Larkin  Street  (San 
Francisco)  Youth  Center,  the  Plymouth 
Church  of  Oakland,  the  Older  Women’s 
League,  Earth  Elders,  The  Russian  River 
Celebration,  and  Apple  Seed  Friends 
Meeting  of  Sebastopol,  CA. 

Pru  loved  to  learn  and  to  travel,  and 
in  1997  fulfilled  a life-long  dream  when 
she  visited  China  and  the  Silk  Road  with 
Oberlin  College  friends.  Pru  freely 
shared  her  sense  of  humor,  her  joy  of 
learning  and  her  large  store  of  knowledge 
with  community  groups  to  which  she 
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belonged,  as  well  as  during  book 
discussions,  with  her  friends  and  family, 
and  with  Apple  Seed  Friends’  Meeting. 

She  wrote  an  essay:  “Thoughts  on 
Turning  Eighty”  where  she  mused:  “I 
have  never  been  rich  but  neither  have  I 
ever  been  without  food,  shelter,  or 
protection  from  the  cold. . .not  having  too 


much  requires  evaluation  and  the  setting 
of  priorities — a good  exercise  for 
determining  one’s  values.  I feel  frustrated 
when  I consider  how  hard  and  long  I have 
worked  to  make  the  world  a better  place 
in  which  to  live.  From  now  on  I am  going 
to  focus  my  efforts  on  one  or  a few  people 
at  a time.  Em  going  to  leave  the  larger 


battles  for  the  younger 
generation... Things  that  seemed  like 
hardships  or  major  blows,  in  retrospect, 
have  made  me  stronger  and  freed  me  to 
grow  in  my  own  way. ..Looking  back,  I 
feel  I have  had  a good  life.” 

Pru  was  a soft  and  gentle  person,  and 
very  wise.  We  miss  her. 


Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  comprised  of  Quakers  from  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Utah,  will  gather  June  lOth-June  17th,  2007,  at  Ghost  Ranch  near  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico.  The  worship 
and  business  sessions  of  the  yearly  meeting  begin  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  13th.  The  theme  for 
this  year's  gathering  is  "Deepening  our  Spiritual  Connections."  We  will  explore  and  deepen  our  spiritual 
connection  to  the  ground  of  our  religious  experience,  and  deepen  our  spiritual  connections  with  each 
other. 

Margery  Mears  Larrabee  will  be  our  plenary  speaker.  A few  years  ago,  John  Caivi  spoke  to  us  about 
Friends  who  "schlep  the  Light."  She  is  one  such.  She  has  been  on  Ministry  and  Counsel  of  three  yearly 
meetings  (New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia)  and  most  recently  has  been  an  elder  and  minister  for 
Friends  General  Conference's  Traveling  Ministries  Program,  is  a board  member  of  Friends  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Psychology,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  School  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Shalem  Spiritual 
Nurturer  Program.  She  is  an  author  and  is  in  private  practice.  She  will  have  many  useful  insights  to 
offer  us  as  we  seek  to  deepen  our  personal  spiritual  ways. 

There  will  be  time  to  consider  our  theme  during  worship,  worship  sharing  sessions,  and  in  meeting 
for  worship  for  business.  The  following  queries  may  be  useful:  "In  what  ways  can  I deepen  my  spiritual 
life?"  "Flow  can  I create  meaningful,  spiritually  based  connections  with  others?"  "In  what  ways  can  the 
yearly  meeting,  or  my  home  meeting,  help  me  to  have  spiritual  connections  with  others?" 

The  schedule  will  be  similar  to  previous  annual  gatherings.  Mornings  include  worship  sharing  groups 
and  meetings  for  business.  Afternoons  provide  time  for  Friends  to  gather  for  interest  groups  to  explore 
topics  and  concerns  and  to  meet  again  for  business.  Programs  for  children  and  sessions  of  Junior 
Young  Friends  and  Senior  Young  Friends  happen  throughout  the  day. 

Usually  about  300  Friends  attend  yearly  meeting  to  find  fellowship  and  encouragement,  and  to 
enjoy  the  spacious  beauty  of  the  Ghost  Ranch  Conference  Center.  The  first  segment  of  the  annual 
gathering  begins  Sunday  evening,  June  10th.  These  "early  days"  are  a three-day  period  with  seminars 
and  workshops  in  the  morning,  then  time  for  relaxing  and  reflecting  in  the  afternoon.  This  year  the 
Spiritual  Formation  Committee  will  be  offering  a retreat/training  session  during  early  days.  Also,  a 
twenty-hour  basic  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  training  will  be  offered.  There  will  be  many  shorter, 
one  or  two  day  workshops  as  well. 

Registration  forms  and  seminar  information  are  posted  on  the  web  site,  imym.org.  Registrars  have 
sent  materials  to  all  the  meetings  and  worship  groups.  No  one  should  stay  home  because  of  financial 
concerns.  Contact  your  monthly  meeting  first  for  scholarship  information.  The  Yearly  Meeting  will 
assist  when  the  monthly  meeting  cannot.  We  are  a stronger  community  with  each  and  every  one 
present.  Register  as  soon  as  possible.  April  16th  is  the  due  date  for  registrations.  Do  plan  on  attending 
if  you  possibly  can.  Yearly  meeting  is  a time  to  gather  together,  to  find  strength  and  inspiration,  and 
then  return  home  refreshed  in  mind  and  body,  to  continue  our  work  as  Friends. 

Rebecca  Henderson,  Clerk  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 

For  registration  information,  go  to  http://imym.org/  or  contact  Joanne  Cowan,  3312  16th  St,  Boulder, 
CO  80304-2250. 
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Visiting  a Poet  in  a Nursing  Home 
for  Will  Inman 

I see  that  he  is  still  dictating  his  poems. 
Such  courage  and  devotion  to  his  task 
is  more  than  I can  bear  to  watch. 

I leave  the  task  of  writing  down 
his  words  to  a girl  who  chides  him 
because  he  wants  no  capital  on  God. 
“I’m  nearly  ninety,”  he  says, 

“and  I still  don’t  know  whose  god 
deserves  the  fancy  G on  his  name.” 

He’ll  leave  some  questions  behind 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  answer.  And 
when  he  goes  I shall  weep  for  him 
as  if  he  were  my  father,  and  try 
to  understand  how  on  a death  bed 
a man  could  milk  such  bliss  from  words. 
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Episcopalians 

Late  in  2004  Episcopalians  started  coming  to  the  vigil.  More  and 
more  came,  both  clergy  and  lay  people.  A few  months  later  Episcopal 
Peace  Fellowship  joined  us  as  a co-sponsor. 

Since  then  an  increasing  number  of  Episcopalians  stand  on  the  vigil 
line.  Our  group  includes  people  from  other  faith  traditions,  including 
Unitarian  Universalists  and  Roman  Catholics — plus  a very  few  Bud- 
dhists and  Quakers,  and  a healthy  contingent  of  non-religious  vigilers. 

So  many  Episcopalians  vigil  with  us  that  sometimes  I say  only  half 
jokingly  is  that  it’s  an  Episcopal  vigil  in  Quaker  clothing. 

The  Die-Ins 


Safe  Skies  at  Last 

You  who  head  for  the  airport, 
take  comfort, 

for  fourteen  of  the  nineteen 
who  flew  the  four 
hijacked  planes  into  their  targets 
on  that  infamous  morning 
are,  six  years  later, 
still  on  the  No  Fly  List. 

Take  comfort,  for  you  have 
only  five  ghosts  to  fear 
as  away  you  go,  up  into  the  air. 

© 2006  by  David  Ray.  David  Ray,  author  of 
Music  of  Time  (2006),  The  Death  of 
Sardanapalus  and  Other  Poems  of  the  Iraq 
War  (2004),  and  numerous  other  books,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  American  Writers  Against  the 
Vietnam  War  in  1966.  Some  of  David’s  latest 
works  can  be  found  at  http:// 
www.davidraypoet.com/and  at 
www.howlingdogpress.com/XRAYS. 


In  the  fall  of  2006  David  Hartsough  proposed  a series  of  die-ins. 
The  idea  was  to  remember  the  hundreds  of  thousands  dying  in  Iraq — 
mostly  civilians — and  to  speak  out  more  strongly  against  the  continued 
insanity  and  tragedy  of  the  war  in  Iraq  by  committing  civil  disobedience 
in  solidarity  with  the  dead  on  aU  sides  in  Iraq  by  lying  down  and  cover- 
ing ourselves  with  sheets  (shrouds),  blocking  the  entrances  to  the  Fed- 
eral Building.  This  was  an  intriguing  proposal.  I talked  about  it  with 
vigilers,  trying  to  achieve  an  informal  consensus.  I found  some  curiosity 
but  not  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  die-ins — but  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  no  strong  opposition.  I stressed  that  the  vigil  would 
continue,  that  for  me  the  vigil  was  still  the  primary  activity. 

David  and  I went  ahead  with  the  civil  disobedience.  We  scheduled 
the  die-ins  for  1:00  p.m.  on  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month,  starting  in 
November.  To  date  there  have  been  five  die-ins  with  a total  of  85  ar- 
rests. Several  individuals  have  been  arrested  multiple  times. 

The  penalty  for  each  arrest  so  far  has  been  a $125  fine.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  able  to  work  off  such  fines  by  doing  volunteer  work  with 
a nonprofit  organization.  It  appears  that  the  Federal  government  is  play- 
ing “hardball”  and  attempting  to  intimidate  those  who  have  done  civil 
disobedience  and  hopefully  convince  us  to  stop  the  die-ins.  They  have 
told  our  volunteer  attorney  from  National  Lawyers  Guild  that  commu- 
nity service  is  not  an  option  and  if  we  refuse  to  pay  the  fines,  our  offense 
will  be  elevated  to  a misdemeanor  with  a possible  fine  of  up  to  $5,000 
and/or  jail  time.  At  this  writing  some  arrestees  have  decided  to  pay  the 


fine  and  others  are  still  grappling  with 
the  question  of  whether  to  opt  for  a 
trial.  Many  of  us  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  not  allow  the  government  to  use 
the  politics  of  fear  and  intimidation  to 
make  our  decisions  about  how  to  act 
on  our  conscience-led  nonviolent  wit- 
ness. 

Since  the  die-ins  started,  partici- 
pation in  the  vigil  has  grown  consider- 
ably. Of  course,  this  might  be  more  be- 
cause of  things  being  done  or  not  be- 
ing done  in  Washington  than  anything 
we  re  doing  here. 

It  turns  out  that  the  vigil 
group  and  the  group  taking  part 
in  the  die-ins  are  more  or  less 
mutually  exclusive.  Very  few  take 
part  in  both  activities.  And  yet 
each  group  admires  the  other. 
Working  together  we  strengthen 
our  witness  against  the  war. 

Media  Coverage 

The  vigil  has  gotten  very  little 
press  or  television  coverage.  This  is 
not  an  accident.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  corporate  media,  a vigil 
simply  isn’t  newsworthy.  Oh,  if 
enormous  numbers  of  people  were 
taking  part — if  we  were  able  to 
completely  circle  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, which  is  one  of  our  dreams — 
we  might  get  a bit  of  coverage  then. 

When  Cindy  Sheehan  was  in 
the  news,  a front-page  article  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  about  dem- 
onstrations supporting  her  around 
the  country  included  information 
about  our  vigil.  This  brought  us  new 
vigilers. 

For  our  fifth  anniversary  last  fall, 
we  made  a determined  effort  with 
both  the  television  stations  and  the 
newspapers,  but  nothing  panned  out. 

Our  biggest  splash  with  the 
mainstream  media  was  in  Decem- 
ber when  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  California,  Marc 
Andrus,  led  a procession  from 
Grace  Cathedral,  conducted  an 
Eucharist  on  the  plaza  of  the  Fed- 


eral Building  and  took  part  in  the 
die-in.  This  was  covered  by  all  the 
television  stations  and  given  a half- 
page with  two  photographs  in  the 
Chronicle. 

The  above  applies  to  the  corpo- 
rate media.  We  receive  excellent  cov- 
erage on  radio  station  KPFA  and  in 
the  blogosphere,  especially  Mike 
Strickland’s  blog.  Mike  participates  in 
the  vigil  and  often  writes  about  it.  Go 
to  http://sfciviccenter.blogspot.com/ 
and  search  for  “vigil.”  For  Jan 
Adams’s  excellent  coverage  of  the 
Eucharist  and  die-in  go  to  http:// 
happening-here.blogspot.com/  and 
search  for  “Bishop  Marc.” 

The  Future 

For  a long  time  the  focus  of  the 
vigil  has  been  the  war  in  Iraq,  rather 
than  on  the  so-called  war  on  terror, 
which  was  our  original  mandate — 
and  rightly  so.  This  war  shows  no 
sign  of  ending  soon  and  indeed 
there’s  a frightening  possibility  it 
will  be  expanded  to  Iran  or  further. 
It  seems  likely,  alas,  that  the  vigil 
will  be  needed  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  so,  we  will  continue  to 
bring  a Quaker  presence  into  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco. 

You  are  invited  to  vigil  with  us  ev- 
ery Thursday  from  noon  to  1:00  at  the 
San  Francisco  Federal  Building,  Larkin 
Street  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  For 
info  contact  sfvigil@mac.com  .□ 

Apr  13-15.  Young  Adult  Friends. 
Entering  a fresh  understanding  of 
purpose  and  calling.  Betsy  Blake.  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center.  PO  Box  686 
Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005.  Voice:  831- 
336-8333  Email:  mail@quakercenter.org 

May  20-25.  A workshop  for  biungual 
(English/Spanish)  Friends  in  the 
Section  of  the  Americas  at  Earlham 
College  in  Richmond,  IND.For  more 
info,  go  to  http://fvvccamericas.org/ 
events/interpretation.shtml. 

June  13-17:  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting,  Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  NM. 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equip- 
ping Friends  around  the  world.  Free 

sample  available  upon  request.  Join  our  family  of 
Friends  for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  infor- 
mation contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  HiU  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@him.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

0PENDLE  Hill  Pamphlets  are 
timely  essays  on  many  facets  of 
Quaker  life,  thought  and 
spirituality,  readable  at  one 
sitting.  Subscribe  to  receive  six 
pamphlets/year  for  $25  (US). 
Also  available:  every  pamphlet 
published  previously  by  Pendle  Hill, 
including  recent  pamphlets  by  Warren 
Ostrom,  Marge  Abbott,  Robert  Griswold 
and  Steve  Smith.  800-742-3150  ext.  2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL  is  more  than  a I 
magazine  — it’s  a ministry 
of  the  written  word. 
Friends  worldwide  find 
com-munity  in  each  issue 
full  of  award-winning 
articles,  opinions,  poetry, 
news,  and  art.  Call  us  toll- 
free  at  800-471-6863  and  mention  offer 
code  FB2007  to  receive  12  monthly  issues 
for  $35,  saving  42%  off  the  cover  price! 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL,  1216  Arch  St., 
2A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107.  Visit  us  on 
the  web  at  www.friendsjournal.org. 

June  17-24.  Quaker  Camp.  Out  week 
for  friends  in  5th-7th  grades  and  others. 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  staff. 

July  13-  20.  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun 
through  service  for  friends  in  the  8th- 
10th  grades  and  others.  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center  staff 


2007  Advertising  Rates;  $.47 per  word 
for  CLASSIFED  ADS.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  pos- 
sible. Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  publication. 
Display  ads:  $16  per  column  inch.  % page  ad 
(4x4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2^2x10):  $139 — 
2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $239 — V2 page  ad  (7V4  x 
41/2):  $169— Full  page  (7%  x 10):  $299.  DIS- 
COUNTS: 10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances,  25% 
for  10  consecutive  appearances  of  ad. 


Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Con- 
tact us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe 
St,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435- 
3499.  Email:  vintage@gis.net. 

Schools,  Retreat  Centers, 
Camps,  and  Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a small,  multi-level  re- 
tirement community  in  the  Redwood  coun- 
try north  of  San  Francisco.  Operated  by  the 
Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly, it  maintains  individual  garden  apart- 
ments and  houses,  assisted  living,  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities.  A California  Continuing 
Care  Retirement  Community,  Friends  House 
has  strong  Quaker  values:  simplicity,  indepen- 
dence, peace,  optional  daily  worship.  Visit  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org  CCRC/ 
RCFE  license  #496801929.  Friends  House, 
684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
707-538-0152. 

The  Woolman  Semester  offers  Friends 
education  to  students  in  grades  11-13  focused 
on  peace,  justice  and  ecological  sustainability 
while  earning  a full  semester  of  high  school 
credit.  A 3-week  service-learning  trip  yields 
120  hours  of  community  service  credit. 
Through  the  challenges  of  a rigorous  curricu- 
lum, simple  living  in  a Quaker  community,  a 
weeklong  wilderness  trip  and  service  work, 
students  gain  understanding  and  leadership 
skills  for  their  work  in  the  world.  After  thriv- 
ing in  an  academic  setting  away  from  home, 
Woolman  graduates  stand  out  as  college  ap- 
plicants and  have  a sense  of  purpose  for 
their  education.  Financial  Aid  and  Quaker 
Scholarships  support  all  qualified  teens  re- 
gardless of  financial  needs.  Visit 
www.woolman.org  or  call  Kathy  Runyan  at 
530-273-3183  ext.  12. 

William  Penn  House  & Washington 
Quaker  WoRKCAMPS.  Quaker  Center  on 
Capitol  Hill  offers  worship,  hospitality,  meet- 
ing space,  workcamp  opportunities  for 
youth,  peace  studies  and  other  seminars 
for  educators  and  students  of  all  ages. 
http://www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202- 
543-5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003. 


Positions  Vacant:  William  Penn 
House  & Washington  Quaker 

WORKCAMPS.  Program/Workcamp  intern- 
ship and  Hospitality  internship,  both  full 
time.  Register  and  greet  guests,  work  with 
workcamps,  peace  studies  and  international 
program  seminars.  Become  an  intern  and  truly 
experience  Washington.  Stipend,  room  and 
board  and  health  insurance,  http:// 
www.WmPennHouse.org, 
mailto:info@WmPennHouse.org.  202-543- 
5560.  515  East  Capitol  St  SE,  Washington, 
DC  20003. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School: 
alternative,  accredited  high  school  grades  9- 
12,  non-residential.  “A  climate  of  affirmation” 
rooted  in  the  Quaker  spirit  of  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every 
person.  3590  W 18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR 
97402.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.wellspringsfriends.org,  or  call  541-686- 
1223. 

Services 

Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse 
Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm. 
All  ages  welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to 
encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are 
fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experi- 
enced horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  Email:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour. 

Visit  the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde. 
See  the  cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sa- 
rah Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  011-506-645-5436  or 
937-728-9887  or  Email:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
Website:  www.crstudytours.com. 

Friends  Music  Camp  at  Olney,  2 or  4 
week  summer  program,  ages  10-18.  Musical 
growth  in  a caring  community.  Parent  com- 
ment: “A  profound,  life-changing  experience.” 
Camper  comment:  “Awesome!”  For  brochure, 
camp  video:  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow 
Springs,  OH  45387.  937-767-1311. 
musicfmc@yahoo.com. 

Wolf  Creek  Commons  is  a developing 
co-housing  community  in  Grass  Valley, 
California  (Sierra  Nevada  foothills).  Wolf 
Creek  borders  our  forested  site  which  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  public 
transportation,  markets  and  other  stores.  A 


vibrant  intergenerational  community,  we 
welcome  children.  Expected  move-in.  Fall  2008. 
5 30-478-5 778 . www.wolfcreekcommons.org. 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Com- 
munity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near-perfect  weather,  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth 
Stuckey,  6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive, 
Douglas,  AZ  85607.  Website: 
arizonafriends.com. 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and 
Publishers  are  invited  to  join  QUIP 
(Quakers  Uniting  in  Publishing).  An 

international  “self  help”  organization  of 
theologically  diverse  Friends  concerned  with 
the  ministry  of  the  written  word.  Contact 
Graham  Garner  at  grahamG@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  www.quaker.org/quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A 
Quaker  Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a 
real  estate  professional  to  assist  you  with  buy- 
ing and/or  selling  a house  anywhere  in  the  USA. 
Email:  Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Quaker  Commercial  Realtor 

specializing  in  income  property  sales  and  1031 
replacements  nationally.  Call  Allen 
Stockbridge,  JD,  CCIM  at  877-658-3666. 

Join  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in 
THE  Arts  ($25/year),  and  share  your  work 
with  Friends  in  our  exciting  quarterly.  Types 
& Shadows.  Seeking  short  fiction  8c  non- 
fiction, poetry,  drawings,  B8cW  photos,  and 
news  of  Quaker  art.  Help  create  a new  chapter 
in  Quaker  history!  More  info:  FQA,  1515 
Cherry  St,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Email 
submissions  OK.  fqa@quaker.org 
www.quaker.org/  fqa. 

Concerned Cingles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  diversity,  gender 
equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide!  Canada. 

All  ages.  Since  1984. 

FREE  sample:  Box  444-FB, 

Lenox  Dale,  lAA  01242 

413-243-4350  or  www.concernedsingles.com 


Honolulu  Friends  Meeting  seeks 
RESIDENT  COUPLE  for  June  2008-June 
2010.  Honorarium  and  benefits.  Details 
at  http://www.pixi.com/~quakers.  Write 
to  Oversight  and  Counsel  Committee 
at  quakers@pixi.com,  subject:  Resident 
Search. 


Arts  & Spiri 
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